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Art.1. Afatic Refearches; or TranfaGions of the Society inftituted at 
Bengal for inquiring into the Hiftory and Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature of Afla. 4to. Vol. 1v. Calcutta printed, and 


fold by Elmfley and Bremner. 


The fame reprinted in 8vo. 455 pages. Price 8s.in boards. London, 
Vernor and Hood. 1798. 


Tue fatisfaction, which we feel in announcing a fourth volume of 
the Afiatic Refearches, is nota little damped by the advertifement, 
that prefents itfelf on opening the book, reminding us of the heavy 
lofs which the fociety has fuftained, in the death of it’s illuftrious 
founder and prefident. ‘Though on various occafions our regret has 
been expreffed for that unfortunate event, and another opportunity, 
we hope, will foon occur of rendering ampler juftice to his merits, 
in the review of a complete edition of his works, yet it would be 
more than infenfibility, it would be a dereliétion of our truft, to 
“withhold the paffing tribute of a figh,’’ while deriving inftruc- 
tion and amufement from the annals of an inftitution, which owed 
It’s exiftence folely to him. ‘The talents, the erudition, the adcti- 
vity, and the name, of fir W. Jones, would have been confidered as 
anacquifition by the moft flourifhing literary or fcientific body in 
Europe; bat in India, where genius and learning are rare exotics, 
tnd to an infant fociety, he was invaluable. Independent of the 
importance of his communications confidered in themfelves, his ex- 
tenfive and profound acquaintance with oriental letters guided the 
inquiries of his affociates, while his example communicated entha- 
fiaim to their purfuits. Far be it from us, however, to infinuate a 
fafpicion, that the brilliant period of the Afiatic Society is paft: it’s 
Preient collected Itrength is refpeétable; we hope it will receive fre- 
quent acceflions, and that, henceforth, while the riches of the eaft 
fontinue to be wafted to our fhores, they will alfo be accompanied 
by it’s intelleétual treafures; a tribute which may be levied without 
eerenon, enjoyed without remorfe, and productive of advantages, 
2° Suerint minus obvia Se 
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Art. 1. The Tenth Anniverfary Difcourfe, delivered 281) February 
1793, by the Prefident, on Afiatic Hiftory, civil and natiral.—Having 
prefented the fociety with a fketch of the wide field of their ingui- 
rifes, namely, the five afiatic regions on their largeft fcale, the pre. 
fident now proceeds to diftinguifh the objects of refearch, and to 
ftimulate exertion by a reprefentation of the advantages likely to 
refult from their united labours. ‘The former he clafies under the 
three general heads of Ai/fory, fience, and art; and by the latter he 
anderftands not merely worldly utility, ‘ which too many confider 
as fynonimous with /ucre,’ but all the elegant and innocent pleafures 
ipringing from a cultivated mind, and from enlarged and diverfiged 
ideas. In the prefent difcourfe, which embraces the firit general di- 
vifion, he points out the various fources of information, which 
afiatic literature affords, refpecting the civil hifory, geography, and 
chronology of the country, as well as refpecting it’s animal, mineral, 
and vegetable productions, with the different pra@ical arts founded 
on a knowledge of thefe. Glancing tranfiently at the literary works 
preferved in the arabic, perfian, turkifb, and chincfe languages, he 
direéts his principal attention to the /an/crit, in which, notwithiland- 
ing the ravages of time and revolutions, many valuable treatifes fill 
exit, and are become acceffible to us, now that the fcruples of the 
brabmens are happily obviated, and by their affiftance the fantafiic 
veil of mythology and metaphor may be removed. Of thefe the 
Puranas and Itibafas, or heroic poems, and the Upawedas, or differ- 
tations on mechanical arts, feem to promife the richeft reward to the 
refearches of the antiquary. But, not ‘to attempt an analyfis of 
what is itfelf a mafterly and comprehenfive analyfis of afiatic hiftory, 
we fhall extract two paflages of a general nature, confident, thatthe 
noble and humane fentiments, which they breathe, will-.render them 
acceptable to every reader. | 

vp. ixx—* A defire, indeed, of knowing paft events, while the fatare 
cannot be known, and a view of the prefent gives often more pain than 
delight, feems natural to the human mind; and a happy propeniity 
would it be, if every reader of hiftory would open his eyes to fome very 
important corollaries, which flow trom the whole extent of ‘it, He 
could not but remark the conftant effect of de/potifm in benambi 
and debating ali thofe faculties, which diftinguifh men from the 
that grazes; and to that cawfe he would impute the decided infe- 
riority of mof afaric nations, ancient and modern, to thofe in 
Europe who are bieft with happier governments; he woild fee the 
arabs rifing to glory, while they adhered to the free maxims of 
their bold anceftors, and finking to mifery from the moment when 
thofe maxims were abandoned. On the other hand, he would ob- 
ferve with regret, that fuch repuélican governments as tend to pro 
duce virtue and happinefs, cannot in their nature be permanent, 
are generally fucceeded by oligarchies, which no good man wow 
with to be durable. He would then, like the king of Lydia, Te 
member Scelen, the wifelt, braveft, and moft accomplifhed of mem 
who afferts in four nervous lines, that, ‘‘ as bail and Jaow, Waee 
mar the labours of the huibandman, proceed from elevated clouds, and, 
as the deftructive thunderbolt follows the brilliant flafo, thus is of 
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rele, from grofs ignorance, chofe rather to decome the faves of one 
yraxt, that they may efcape from the domination of many, than to 
preferve themielves from tyranny of any kind, by their union and 
heir virtues.” 
p, xiv.—* Could the figure, inflinéts, and qualities of birds, 

beafts, infects, reptiles, and fithes, be afcertained, either on the 
lan of Buffon, or on that of Linnaeus, without giving pain to the 
ohiects of our examination, few itudies would afford us more folid 
intru@tion or more exquifite delight; but I never could learn by 
what right, nor conceive with what feclings, a naturalift can occa- 
fion the mifery of an innocent bird, and leave it’s young perhaps to 
perih in a cold neft, becaufe it has gay plumage, and has never 
been accurately delineated; or deprive even a butterfly of it’s na- 
ural enjoyments, becaufe it has the misfortune to be rare or heau- 
tiful; nor fhall I ever forget the couplet of Firdauft, for which 
Sadi, who cites it with applaufe, pours bleffings on his departed 
ipirit : 

«« Ah! {pare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain ; 

He lives with pleafure, and he dies with pain.” 


‘ This may be only a confeffion of weaknefs, and it certainly ig 
not meant as a boaft of peculiar. fenfibility ; but, whatever name 
may be given to my opinion, it has fuch an effect on my condutt, 
that fT never would fuffer the cocila, whofe sild native wood-nates 
announce the approach of fpring, to be caught in my garden for 
the fake of comparing it with Buffon’s defcription; though I have 
often examined the domeftic and engaging mayana, which bids us 
g00d-morrow at our windows, and expects, as it’s reward, little more 
than fecurity: even when a fine young manis or pangolin was brought 
me, againit my wifh, from the mountains, I folicited his reftoration 
to his beloved rocks, becaufe I found it impoffible to preferve him 
incomfort at a diftance from them. On the whole, though rare 
animals may be found in all Afa, yet I can only recommend an ex- 
amination of them with this condition, that they be left, as.much as 
pofible, in a ftate of natural freedom, or made as happy as poffible, 
if it be neceflary to keep them confined.’ 
| a? On three Natural Produétions of Sumatra. By F. Mac- 
G0naia, :/9- 

On the Camphor of Sumatra.—The tree, which yields this fab 
fance, differs only by a fmall variation in the form of the leaf 
from the arbor camphorifera Japonica, foliis laurinis, frufu parvo, 
calyce brevifimo, and is onef the enneandria monogynia of Linnaus. 
When Mr. Marfden wrote his hiftory of Sumatra, it was goeey 
fappofed, that camphor oil and folid camphor were never found in 
the fame tree; while others were of opinion, that the latter was obe 
tained by a chemical procefs. Mr. M., from ocular evidence, dif 
ape both thefe affertions, and ftates, that camphor is-nothing elfe 

ct oil concreted by the operation of the fun, in trees of a certain 
rH Where it is found in.fmall whitifh flakes near the centre. 
Fr ‘er being wafhed in foapy water, and pafied through fieves, it 19 
eed into head, belly, and foot camphor, according to it’s qua 
¥. An inferior kind, indeed, is obtained by dilftillation of ny 
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oil; and capoor-matec, or dead camphor, is generally procured by 
boiling the thickeft part of the oil, or taking the fediment of the 
beft. The whole is fent to the chinefe market, and what europeans 

urchafe from it is previoufly adulterated with a mixture of 
japanefe camphor. 

On the Corel of Svmatra.—Our author firft difcaffes the opinions 
of Boccone, Marfigli, and Peyfornel, refpecting the vegetable or cre- 
taceous nature of coral; but as he advances nothing new on this 
point, we pafs on to the main fubjeét of his paper, namely, the 
formation of iflands on the weft coaft of Sumatra, by the rapid 
growth of chis wonderful production of nature. This faé, hitherto 
unrecorded in the annals of natural hiftory, Mr. M. confirms by 
feveral inftances, that have fallen under his own ebfervation, parti- 
cularly one of a fhoal, which in 1784 was covered by two feet and 
a half water, and in 1789 formed a fandy ifland, about ten yards in 
diameter, with a few buthes growing on it, and ying in nearly thirty- 
feven fathoms of water. In this manner, and not by earthquakesas 
fome imagine, have the numerous iflands on the coaft of Sumatra 
been formed; and in procefs of time, various groups in the eaftern 
archipelago may be united into one continent. On this principle, a 
fheltering iiland in the immediate front of Madras, where fo many 
accidents happen from expofed anchorage, might be begun, by 
tranfporting thither and finking with ftones, &c., a confiderable 

uantity of coral, which, probably, in forty or fifty years might 
ps ed the waves, and anfwer the intended purpofe. This idea, 
as the prefident juftly obferves, is very fublime; but dangerous 
reefs, it is to be feared, might precede the appearance of the 
ifland. 

On the Copper of Sumatra—A very flattering profpect is here held 
out to the Eaft India company of advantages likely to refult from 
the Opening of copper mines on the weft coaft of Sumatra. A con- 
fiderable quantity of ore is at prefent colleGted on the furface of the 
hills, and the veins are found to widen as far as they have been 
traced; but the natives are too ignorant and indolent to purfae 
them. The ore on being finelted difcovers a confiderable portion 
of gold, from which circumitance, combined with others, it 1s 
bable, that the difcovery of gold mines would fucceed the eftablifh- 
ment of copper ones on the hills of dznalabeo. 

Art. 3- On the Pignt Morinda, and it’s Uves. By W. Hunter, Ej.— 
This plant, which forms an important branch of the commerce 
Malava, is the morinda citrifolia of Linnzus, though Mr, H. nevet 
obferved any fuch fimilitude in the fpecimens, which came under 
hweye. <A very particular defcription is given of it’s ftructure, the 
mode and expenic of it’s culcivation, and of it’s ufe in dying. For 
an account of the precefs, and the other ingredients employed, we 
Mmuft refer to the article at large, which appears equally minute and 


accurate 
— ; ; - . > 4 
Art. 4. Ou the Libabitants of the Hell; near Rajamaball. By Lieut. 
+ S'ace-—The value of this communication, to europeans at 
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stally unacquainted with letters, figures, or hieroglyphics, poffeff- 
ing in their own language no other numerals than one and two, and 
equally ftrangers to agriculture and manufactorés. In the tedious 
detail of their rites and ceremonies, the moft prominent feature, as 
jn more polithed ftages of fociety, is the undue privileges and influ- 
ence of the maungies or chiefs, and the ‘demaanos or priefts, whom 
the paffive credulity of the people has enabled to affume fuperiority 
and practife impofture, with a fuccefs beyond their dexterity. 

Art. s. Additional Remarks on the Spikenard of the Ancients. By the 
Prefdent.—‘ Nearly at the time,’ fays fir W. ]., « when the refult 
of mv firft enquiries concerning fpikenard was publifhed in the fe- 
cond volume of our Afaric Refearches, there appeared in the Philof- 
phical TranfaGions an account of the Andropogon Inwarancufa, the 
{pecimen of which Dr. Blane had received from Lucnow, and which 
he fuppofes to be the true indick nard of Diofcorides and Galen 3 
having more than once read his arguments with pleafure, but not 
with conviction, I feel it incumbent on me to ftate my reafons for 
diflenting from the learned phyfician, with all the freedom of a 
fearcher for truth, bat without any diminution of that refpect, to 
which his knowledge and candour juftly entitle him.’ It is impof- 
fible for us to follow fir W. J. in his remarks ; fuffice it to fay, that 
the icholar, the critic, the geographer, the botanift, and the gentle- 
man, are equally confpicuous in them; and if Dr. Blane muft re- 
linquifh his hypothefis as defencelefs, which we think he roy oo | 
muft, he has at leaft the confolation of falling by no common hand, 
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Art.6. On the Dhanéfa, or Indian Buceros. By Lieut. C. White; 
communicated by Lieut. Frafer.—This remarkable genus of birds, fo 
ftrikingly diftinguifhed by a hollow protuberance at the bafe of the 
upper mandible, which gives it the appearance of a double beale, 
are not unknown to our natusalifts, but we are indebted to lieut. W. 
for the firit complete defcription of the different fpecies, and for the 
ungular fact of their feeding on the xux womica, Or colubrina. The 
heutenant has alfo inferted meafurements, taken by himfelf, of the 
largeft bird of the kind ever feen by him. 

Art. 7. On the Ifands Nancowry and Comarty. By Lieut. H. Cole- 
brooke.—T he Nicobar ifles, of which thefe form a part, were de- 
feribed by Mr. Fontana, in the third volume of the Afiatic Re- 
fearches. In addition to his remarks, our author, who had occafion 
to vilit them, prefents us with a few particulars, and an account of 
a extraordinary ceremony, annually performed in honour of the 
dead. Napcowry and Comarty, which appear to be the beft peopled, 
Contain each about fixty-four fquare miles, and together nearly 800 
inhabitants. Their villages, thirteen m number, (a view of one 
of which is here given,) are all fiiuate on the fea fhore. The 
houfes are built on piles, fix or eight ftet from the ground, and 
‘ometimes fo near the margin of the water, that the tide flows under, 
and wahhes away the ordure from below. The natural productions 
of the Nicobar iflands are cocoa-nuts, papias, plantains, limes, 
‘“amarinds, beetle nuts, the mellori, the mangoftain tree, and pine- 
‘pples of a delicious favour. Yams are cultivated and thrive, but 
“cas unknown. The danes have a {mall fettlement on Nancowry, 
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confifting of two houfes, a ferjeant and three or four foldiers, a few 
Black flaves, and two rufty old pieces of ordnance, 

Art. 8. On the Loris or flow paced Lemur. By the Prefident.~—This 
is a very plealing article, written intirely in the fpirit of thofe in- 
ftruétions, which we have juft tranfcribed from the prefident’s dif. 
courfe on civil and natural hiftory. This animal, which fir W. J. 
had fent to him from Dacca, has been correétly defcribed by Lin. 
nzus, but the fhort account of it given by Buffon, as well as the 
figure, he informs us, are unfatisfa€tory, and it’s temper and in 
ftinéts remained undefcribed. ‘I have, therefore, fet down a few 
remarks,’ fays he, ‘on the form, the manners, the name, and the 
country, of my litte favourite, who engaged my affection while he 
lived, and whofe memory I wifh to perpetuate.” <A perfeétly accu- 
rate figure accompanied the original communication, of which we can- 
not pretend to fay whether the prefent engraving be a faithful copy. 

Art. 9. <Affronomical Obferwations made on the upper Parts of Hin- 
dujian, and ona Journey rhence re Oujein. By W. Hunter, E 7.— Thete 
contift of menfurations of the fun’s diameter, obfervations of lati- 
tude, and of the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites. 

Art. 10. ueftions and Remarks on the Aftrenomy of the Hindus. By 
» Playfair, a.M. Profeijor of Mathematics, at Edinburgh ; written 
torh of Ostoter, 1792.—Induced by the invitation given in the ad- 
Kertifement prefixed to the fecond volume of the Afiatic Refearches, 
the profeijor, with a laudable zeal for the improvement and exten- 
fion of aftronomical knowledge, propofes feveral queitions on that 
fubject to the fociety of Bengal, for which we refer to the next 
article, (the prefident’s eleventh annual difcourfe,) where concife 
an{wers to them are given, as well as a general account of indian 
altronomy and mathematics. ‘ 

Art. 11. Di ourle the Elewenth: on the Philofophy of the Afatics. 
Delivered 20th February, 1794, by the Prejident.—Of the three gee 
neral heads, under which, to methodize and facilitate the refearches 
of the fociety, the preiident arranged the copious ftores of oriental 
knowledge, that of Aifory was the fubjeet of his tenth difcourte. 
‘The abfrad fuences now occupy his confideration; of which, ynex- 
hauitible and abflrufe as they are, he gives a compreheniive and 
lucid epitome, dilcovering at once an extenfive acquaintance with 
philofophy in general, and unrivalled progrefs in hindu literature. 
It was his endeavour, he informs us, to fay as much as poflible in 
the feweft words. He writes, indeed, like one full of his fubjet: 
with a vail mafs of materials at command, his only tafk at preient 
3° flection. Hence every fentence is pregnant with inftrodtion, and 
the fuperiority of original over borrowed learning is ftrongly con- 
ipicuous, ON a comparifon of this effay with what Dr. Robertion 
fays on the (ame topic, in the appendix to his Difquifition on India. 
‘Ihe cottor was a writer 6f acknowledged abilities, and on that oC 
cafion, prepared himfelf by confulting every european fource of ie 
formation; vet his view of indian philofophy is dim and diftant, 
and his outline meagre and defetive. They, on the contrary, 
enter the wide regions of afiatic feience with fir W. J., will find 
guide, equally intelligent and difcriminating, to condu& them thr 
the luxuriant and bewildering maze, to point out the erate 
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4: in their order, and trace the charatteriftic features of the 


hole. 
. The limits of our review preclude us from accompanying him 
through the various departments of * phyftology and medicine, meta- 
phyfics and logic, ethics and jurifprudence, natura philofophy and mathe- 
matics, from which the religion of nature has in all nations been the 
fublime and confoling refult.? But we fhall tranfcribe the fourth 
article, as extremely curious in itfelf, and affording.anfwers to pro- 
feflor Playfair’s queftions, which may be acceptable to other mathe- 


mor 
este dw ste ddve 


p. 179.—* Ihave already had occafion to touch on the indian 
metaphyfics of natural bodies according to the moft celebrated of 
the afiatic fchools, from which the pythagoreans are fuppofed to 
hive borrowed many of their opinions; and as we learn from 
Cicero, that the old fages of Europe had an idea of centripetal force 
and a principle of uaiverfal gravitation, (which they never indeed 
attempted to demonftrate,) fo I can venture to affirm, without mean- 
. 


web Jah 


ing to pluck a leaf from the never-fading laurels of our immortal 
Newton, that the whole of his theology and part of his philofophy 
may be found in the /edas and even in the works of the Sufis: that 
mol fubtil fpirit, which he fufpeéted to pervade natural bodies, 
aad, lying concealed in them, to caufe attraction and repul- 
fion, the emiffion, reflection, and refraétion of light, eleétricicy, 
calefacion, fenfation, and mufcular motion, is defcribed by the 
hindus asa fifth element endued with thofe very powers; and the 
Vedas abound with allufions to a force univerfally attractive, which 
they chiefly afcribe to the fun, thence called Aditya or the Attragior ; 
aname defigned by the mythologifts to mean the child of the goddefs 
Aditi; but the moft wonderful pafflage on the theory of attraction 
occurs in the charming allegorical poem of Sé:rix and Ferhad, or 
the Divine Spirit and a Human Soul difintereftedly pious ; a work which, 
from the firit verfe to the laft, is a blaze of religious and poetical 
ire. ‘The whole paflage appears to me fo curious, that [ make no 
apology for giving you a faithful tranflation of it: ‘* There isa 
frong propenfity, which dances through every atom, and attraéts 
the munuteit particle to fome peculiar object; fearch this univerfe 
from its bafe to its fummit, from fire to air, from water to earth, 
from all below the moon to all above the celeftial fpheres ; and thou 
wilt not find a corpufcle deftitute of that natural attractability ; the 
very point of the firft thread, in this apparently tangled fkein, is no 
other than fuch a principle of attraétion, and all principles befide 
“re void of a real bafis; from fuch a propenfity arifes every motion 
perceived in heavenly or in terreftrial bodies; it is a difpofition to 
be attratted, which taught hard fteel to ruth from its place and rivet 
elf onthe magnet: it is the fame difpofition, which impels the 
ight raw to attach itfelf firmly on amber; it is this quality, which 
Sives every fubftance in nature a tendency toward another, and an 
incination forcibly direéted to a determinate point.” Thefe no- 
“ols are vague, indeed, and unfatisfactory ; but permit me to afk, 
“Aether the laft paragraph of Newton’s incomparable work goes 
much farther, and whether any fabfequent experiments have thrown 
“Ri on a fubje@ fo abftrufe and obfcure ; that the fublime aflronomy 
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and exquifitely beautiful geometry, with which that work is illg. 
mined, fhould in any degree be approached by the mathematicians 

of Afa, while of all ¢ europeans, Who ever lived, Archimedes alone 
was capable of emulating them, would be a vain ig th but we 
muft fufpend our opinion of indian aftronomical knowledge, till the 
Surya Siddbanta fhall appear in our own language, and even then 

(to adopt a phrafe of Cices ‘o) our greedy and capactous ears will by no 
mcans he fatisfied; for in order to complete an hiftorical account of 
genuine A:ndu aftronomy, we require verteal tranflations of, at leaf, 
three other fomfirit books; of the treatife by Parafara, for the firt 
age of indian fcience, of that by Varaha, with the copious comment 
of hi: very learned is n, for the mide dle age, and of thofe written by 
Bhafcara, for times omparatively modern. The valuable and now 
accefible works of the la? mentione: 1 philofopher, contain alfo an 
univerfal or fpecious arithmetic, with one chapter, at leaft, on geome- 
try; nor would it furely be difficult to procure, through our feveral 

idents with the Pibwa and with Sctzahya, the older books on al- 

gebra, which Bhafcara mentions, and on which Mr. Davies would 
juftly fet avery high value; bet the /axfrit work, from which we 


mi zht expec the moft ample an d important 3 information, is entitled 
Chetraae rfa,or ab iew of gecmetr: tal Knowle. ‘ee, and was compi! led ina 
very large volume, by o ies of the rs rious Jayafinha, comprifingall 
that remains on that fcience in the facred language of india: it was 
infpeted in the weft by a pandit, now in the fervice of lieutenant 
Wilford, at q might, I am perfuaded, at Fayanagar, where colonel 
Polier had permiii ion from the raja to buy the four Vedas themfelves. 
"Thus have la nfwered, to the belt of my power, the three firf guel- 
tion: sitgieals tranfmitted to us by profeffor Playfair ; whether the 
findis have books in /axferit exprefsly on geometr y, whether they 
have any fuch on arit hmetic, a and whethe era tranflation of the Surya 
S:ddhanta be not the great dfs ‘umm On the fubjeét of indian aftro- 
nomy: to his three latt queflions, whether an,accurate fummary ac- 
count of all the /22/ vit works on that fubject, a delineation of the 
indian celettial {phere, with corre& remarks on it, and a defcription of 
the aftronomica! inftruments ufed by the ancient indus, would not 
feverally be of creat uti! ~. y, we cannot but anfwer in the affirmat tive, 
provided that the utmoft Critical { fagacity were applied in dif tinguith- 
ing fuch works, conftellations, and inftruments, as are clearly of 
indian Origin, from fuch as were introduced into this country, by 
muffelman afronomers from Tar? tary and Perfta, or in later days 
by mathematician: from Europe.’ 

Art. 12. A Difcourfe di hvered at a Meeting of the Ory ic Societys 
on the 224 of May, tae by Sir Tobn Shore, Bart., Prefides t.—Of this 
wh tribute of refpe&. offered by the new prefice: yt to the memory 
of Nis predecefft r, Our readers will find an intereft Ing ext Ck, COmM- 
prehending the greater part of it, in the twenty-fou ih volume of 
t \eview, page 512. oe * 

Art. 13. ATreatife on the Barometer. By F. Balfi uP, F/g.—T hs 
is a curious article. “The refult of a feries of ob/ervations on the 
barometer, made by the author, every half hour, both day and night, 
for a complete are at Calcutta, in the month of april, 1794 
was as follows:—1. That, in the interval between ten at * night anc 


fix in the m beds there exifted a prevailitg tendency in the meee 
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That in the interval between fix and ten in the morning, 


to fa. 2. 
here exited a prevailing tendency in the mercury to rife. 3. That 
*» the interval betw een ten in the morning and fix in the evening, 


nthe 3 exi! ted a prevailing tendency in the mercury to fa//. 4. That in 
the inters al between fix and ten in the evening, there exifted a pre- 
tng tendency in the mercury to rife.” As fimilar tendencies have 


Gags. h aS 
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been obferved to prevail on the oppofite fide of the globe, (fee Dr. 
Mofely’s Treatife on i ] Difeaies, p. 550-—556) it feems fair 
to conclude, that fuch a law of nature exifts in certain latitudes, 

en corfzuently no correét philofophical inveitigation, or jut 
Siacalnaien concerning the atmofphere, can be formed without 


giving it a place. 


4 


Art. 14. On the Duties of a faithful Hindu Widow. By H. Cole- 
brooke, Ef Of the religious rites and ceremon ies of the hindus 
none has excited greater or more general attention in Europe, than 
the practice of widows burning themfelves on the faneral pile of 
their deceafed hufbands. But our compilations, as Mr. C. informs us, 
and as might be expected, betray great want of judgment, informa- 
tion he fhould have fai id, in the fele€tion of authorities, and contain 
much errour blended with truth. To obviate this, he has induftrioufly 
collected from /anfcrit books all the ceremonies effential to this 
awful rite. We are glad to find, that the martyrs of this fuper- 
ftition have never been numerous, and that now they are very rare. 
Art. 15. On the Traces of the Hindu Language and Literature, ex- 
tant among the Malays. - By W’. Marfaden, Ej. —The conneétion be- 
tween the fanfcrit and ma! ayan languages had been noticed by fir 
W. J.,1n his ninth annual difcourfe, wm now Mr. M., author of the 
Hiftory of Sumatra, makes it evident from the animes of fanfcrit 
words, thoroughly ircorporated in the latter, from the hindu 
arrangement of the letters, which the malays have adopted, but prin- 
cipally from the frequent allufions in their writings to the Mahad- 
barat t and the Ramayan. To this intermixture he thinks the ma- 
7 in dialeét is indebted for it’s fuperiority over the other branches 
of that widely extended parent language, which prevails from Ma- 
dagafcar, on the one fide, to Eafter ifland, on the other, a {pace of 
full two hundred d degrees of longitude. 
rt. 16. 4 Catalogue of Indian Plants, comprehending their Sanferit, 


Gra as many of their Li innean generic Names, as could with any degree of 
Precifion be afcertained. By the late Prefident.—Of about 420 ‘plants 
ee in this ec catalogue fir W. }. was not able to > identity more 
taan one half, fo much have the pandits themfelves forgotten the 
ancient appellatic ns: but as it isa matter of importance to literature 
and feience, to all who with to read the poets, or confult the phy- 
‘ans of India, fach perfons we hope will feize the opportunity, ere 
‘Se forever loft, and complete the labours of the prefident on this 
Iniereltine fubje,. 
Art. 17. Botanical Otfervations on féele® Indian Plants. By the 
ate Preha t.— This article has a double claim on our attention, 


. ves intrit fic merit, and as being the laft comp: fition read to the 
“Hatic Society by it’s illuftrious founder. ‘The plants, fev enty- eight 

umber, were fele@ed « for their novelty, beauty, poeticai faine, 
reputed ufe in medicine, or fuppofed holinefs.? The author’s great 


“7 was to afcertain the true indian appellatives, for which inveftiga- 
tion, 
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tion, neither Rheede, Rumphius, nor Kenig, was fufficiently verfed 
in the hindu literature; and though the european botanift may be 
faticfied with accurate deferipiions, yet fuch wif not ferve as a kev to 
the poe tical and medical writings of the eaft; and the travelling 
phyfician, » who —_— hunt for an indian plaht in the woods, by j ithe 
‘anical charaéer, without alking for it by it’s indigenous name, 
would refemble a ‘ge; srapher, who, defi iring to find his way ina 
forcign city or province, fhould never enquire by name, for a ftreet 
or town, but wait with his tables and inftruments fora proper occafion 
to determine it’s longitude and latitude.’ The claffical or fanferi 

appellations and fynonyma, therefore, are firft civen, then the names 
in the vulgar dialects 5, and Jaftly the Iinnean genera, accompanied 
with dettripuons from living freci imens, when thofe of former bo- 
tanifts appeared inaccurate or r defective, and illuftrared b v frequent 
references to ancient compofitions, and to ftill exifting opini ons. A 


fsenia! mni-as | adane , ¢ smiats 8, 19. 
13711) r Dl : if a2qgonpteu in t he cortinuation of Dr. INOXL burgh's 


oN 


{>lendid work, would, we think, be a co liderable improvemen 
but for fuch a tafk it if not eafy to find a perfon fo well qualified 3 as 
fir Wolf ptions, which are in englith, ¢o him no iefs 
Cl tasa CiiCl Oi | it neus. 

Art. 18. 4D ption of the Cuttub Minar. By Enfign ye ft. 
Blip Pthe Enoincers ° 

Art. 19. A'renemical Obfervation:s, made on a Voyage ¢ to the Auda: 
man and Nicobar Ijiands. By Lieutenant H. Colebrooke. 


7 , , 
4 “ations, made on & Survey through {oe 
, ; ~= - , P , ; " 
Carn and Myfere Country. By the jame. 
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Art. 21. Table of Latitudes and Lon 'oitudes y of fome } principal ! Places 
iu India, determined from aftronomica l Obf erVAHOnS. By Mr. Reuben 

Art. 22. Ov some extraordinxar; Padis, C uftomis, and Praiices, of 
the Hind By the Prefidenit.—This is the only communication, ¢Xx- 


cept te above mentioned eulogium on his predeceffor, with which 
.S. has favoured the fociety. He pleads want of leifure a 

his excufe; want of health alfo might, perhaps, have been added, for 
we are forry to underftand, that on this account, he has fince been 
obliged to return to England. The cuftoms here enumerated are 
Certainly extra rdinary, and more part ticularly fo when we confider 
the fcene where they prevail; were they not, indeed, well authenti- 
cated from official documents, fuch infances of gloomy fuperfition, 

bridled peffion, might he deemed utterly inconfiftent with that 
of difpofition, fo génerally afcribed to the 


i 


natives of Hindoftun. The firft practice, mentioned by our wuthor, 


called dberna, which may be tranflated caption or arref. It is 
m the ini Te): ebals ity ofa orabmen, and 1 18 made ufe of to gain 

t that cannot be obtained by any other means. ‘ The brab- 
-who a ‘opts this expedient, proceeds to the door, or the houte 


Of the perfon, againft whom it is direéted, or wherever it may @ 

convenienuy mtercept him; he there fets [ fits] down in abernay 
poilon, or 2 poignard, or fome other inftrament of fyicide 
hand, and threatening to ufe it, if his adverfary fhould ron 


moJeit or pafs him, he thus completely arrefts him.’ In 
he Z tT) th *t } 
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obtains fatisfaction. The next caftom is denominated ereéting a 
ior, that is, a circular pile of wood, with a cow, or old woman 
laced on it, the whole of which ts confumed together. Then fol- 
low infances of parricide, in feveral of it’s deepeft degrees. It 
mutt appear fingular, that all thefe were perpetrated by brabmens, 
and that the victims of their violence were not the objetts of their 
refentment, but were generally facrificed with their own confent, 
and with a view of bringing down vengeance on the offenders. 
One tribe is charged with the atrocious cuftom of deftroying their 
female progeny ; and recent inftances are on record of perfons 
having been put to death for the fuppofed practice of forcery and 
witchcraft. 

Art. 23. Defeription of the Yak of Tartary, called Soora-Goy, or the 


~ 


Bulhy-tailed Bull of Thtbet. By Lieutenant 8. Turner. With a Plate. 


$77) 


Art. 24.  Defcription of the Fonefia.e By Dr. Roxburgh. Witha 


figure. 
° , js - 
Art. 25. Afronomical Obfervations, by W. Hunter E/q. 
An. 26. 4 Differtation on Semiramis, the Origin of Mecca, Se. 


From the Hindu facred Books. B Lieut. F. Wilford.— Chat the my- 
thological fictions, and neuiiaiie’ fyftems, of ancient Greece, were 
derived from the eaft, has been always known and admitted by the 
learned, but the felicity of tracing them individually in the original 
janfrit was referved for our own days, and our own countrymen. 
Phe extenfive territories acquired by Britain, in the centre of Hin- 
doitan, afford unrivalled opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
it’s literature, and fortunately feveral gentlemen have lately em- 
braced the propitious junéture, and leaving the fole purfuit of fordid 
lucre to the general herd, have devoted themfelves to literary and 
icientific refearches. Among thefe lieutenant W. holds a dif- 
tnguifhed rank, and it will nor be neceflary for us to add any thing 
refpefting the prefent article, after quoting what fir W. J., in his 
tenth annual difcourfe, fays of it’s author, and Mr. Davies, another 
gentleman, well known to oriental {cholars.—* We may expeét the 
moit important difcoveries from two of our members; concerning 
whom it may be fafely afferted, that if our fociety fhould have pro- 
duced no other advantage than the invitation given to them for the 
public difplay of their talents, we fhould have a claim to the thanks 
of our country, and of all Europe.’ 

Art. 27. On the Andaman Tiles. By Lieut. R.H. Colebrooke.—'T he 
geographer and naturalift are confiderably obliged to lieut. C. for 
Ais entertaining and feemingly accurate account of thefe iflands, 
Which, ull lately, were extremely little known. ‘This he accounts 
lor from the ferocious and fanguinary difpofition of the inhabitants, 
_ 4 race of men the leaft civilized, perhaps, in the world,’ which 
has made feamen prefer foundering in the main ocean, to being caft 
aay on thefe coafts. Among the produétions of the Andaman 
mands, two deferve particular notice: a tree, which grows to an enor- 
Mous ize, one having been found to meafure thirty feet in circum- 
ference, producing a very rich dye, that might be of ufe in manu- 
““ures:’ and the celebrated ‘ edible nefts, an article of commerce 
‘Ste China market, where they are fold at a very high price.’ 


Art. 
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Art.28. On Barren Ijland, and it’s Veleane. By the fame. With» 
Plate—Vhis barren {por is fituate fifteen leagues to the eaftward of 
the Andaman iflands. Ourauthor’sconjectures refpeéting it’s origin 
the naturalift may compare with Mr. Macdonald’s difquifition on the 
growth of the coral of Sumatra. 

Art. 29. Extrad from a Diary of a Journey aver the great Defers, 


a? 


from Aleppo to Buffora, in April 1782. Communicated by Sir W. Dunkin, 


and publijbed with a View to dire@ the Attention of future Travellers te 


the Ruins defcribed in it. 

Art. 30. Profopis Aculeata, Kanig.  T/hamie of the Hindus, in the 
northern Circars. By Dr. Roxturgh. With aF igure. 

Art. 31. Some Account of the Cave, in the [land of Elephanta. By 
J. Goldingham, Efg. Communicated by J. Carnac. With a Plaw. 
—This ts, we believe, the moft corre&t, as it certainly is the mol 
recent, deicription of the cave juft mentioned. ‘That fucha ftupen- 
dous excavation of the folid rock, concerning which no tradition 
exifts, fhould have given rife to various conjectures refpetting it's 
origin and ufe is very natural. Mr. G. is decidedly of the common 
opinion, that it was a 4zndu temple, and thinks the iculptures clearly 
charatteriftic of fome of the principle deities, or rather attributes of 
the one deity, in the indian mythology. Mr. Carnac, however, in 
a prefatory letter to the prefident, differs entirely from Mr. G.; and 
it furely is not for ws to hazard an epinion ona queftion, which we 
are by no means competent to decide. 

Art. 32. An Account of the prefent State of Delbi. By Lieut. W. 
Francklin—T his paper furnithes a fad pi€ture of the ficklenefs of for- 
tune, and the inftability of human greatnefs. Delhi, ‘ the capital 
of muffulman fovereignty in Hindoftan, and in more early times the 
feat of hindy dominion over ‘northern India,’ is already reduced to 
the wrecks of it’s priftine {plendour, and feems indeed faft haftening 
to total defolation. It’s environs ‘ appear now nothing more than 
a fhapeleis heap of ruins; and the country round about is equally 
forlorn.’ ‘The ingenious and elegant author has lately favoured the 
public with a valuable hiftory of Shah Allum, the prefent emperor 
of Hindoltan [fee Anal. Rev. for may laft, p. 465}, to which ths 
article, with fome others, is {ubjoined by way of appendix. 
Art..33. Botanical C bjervations on the Spikenard of the Ancients; 
ntended asa § uppi ment to the late Sir W. ‘Jones s Papers on that Plant. 
By Wb. Roxburg>, M.D. With a Figure. 

‘Lhe octavo edition of this work is the fourth of a feries, publithed 
in London under the title of Differtations relative to the Hitory, 
kc. of Atia. The three former of which contained only a felettion 
of the more important parts of the afiatic refearches. The prefent 
differs from them in being a complete republication of the original. 
For references to our accounts of the preceding volumes of both pub- 
ications the reader wil! pleafe to turn to Anal, Rev. vol. xxiv, p+ 5!) 

A. Bs 
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TRAVELS. VOYAGES. 
Art.31. Ccenfantinople Ancient and Modern, with Excurfious te the 
Cc ® i > , - >. , . , 
Seores and Ifands of the drchipelego and to the Tread By James 
Dallawsy, 
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Dallaway,.M.B. F.S.A~ late Chaplain and Phyfician of the Britith 
Embafly to the Porte. ato. 427 pages, with 10 plates. Price 
il. 11s. 5d. in boards. Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


‘ To deferibe the ancient ftate and fplendour of Conftantinople 

sher the elaborate inveltigations of Petrus Gyllius, Du Cange, and 
Randurus, taken from the authorities of the byzantine hiftorians,” 
fays Mr. D., p. 13, ‘ or after that more perfecbpicture which Gibbon 
has drawn from the fame originals, with a refembfance that every mo- 
derp traveller mutt own with admiration, would evince more pre- 
{ymption than ability ;’ to thefe authors, therefore, the more cu- 
tious and claffical reader is referred, and Mr. D. itates it to be his 
intention ‘ to treat of the Ottoman capital, and to relate what ap- 
peared worthy of notice during a refidence of eighteen months.’ 
The extent and plan of his tour, comprifing about a thoufand 
miles, are briefly fketched. p.1.* Inthe following journey from Con- 
fantinople we furveved the eaftern coatt of the fea of Marmara ; 
and traverfing Anatolia within a fmall diftance of Halicarnaffus, we 
purfued the .Egean fhores on our return, viliting the iflands of 
Samos, Chio, Mytelene, and 'Tenedos, and examining the far-famed, 
but now deiolate region of the Troad;’ the object fought, * was’ 
accurate information of the prefent ftate of thofe ruins which were 
once the pride of claflic antiquity, and to infpect thofe {cenes, once 
dignified by the refidence of the moft enlightened people of their 
day.’ Such an object could only have prefented itfelf as worthy of 
purfuit to a mind already impregnated with claffic lore, and deeply 
fulceptible of thofe melancholy yet pleafurable emotions, which arife 
from contemplating the ruins of eparted grandeur, the defolate 
and folitary monuments of ancient magnificence and forgotten art! 
tis fortunate, moreover, that to fuch a mind the object would 
give ardour to the purfuit, and infpire that perfeverance, which is 
necellary in eliciting information both from the ‘ haughty uycom- 
municative’ turk, and the fordid, the fubjugated, and the uncandid 
greek. 
_ What muft be the impreffion on a man of feeling, what mortify- 
ing refiections muft intrude themfelves upon him, as he recognizes 
in tie mean and ignominious defcendant of an ancient grecian 
fomething of thofe noble features, fomething of that venerable caft 
of countenance, which diftinguifhed his illuftrious anceftor! 

’.6.—* The old men are perpetually reminding us of thofe fine 
attitudes and heads which were fo happily ftudied in the italian 
shoal of pain\jng for fcriptural fubjeéts. ‘The contour of grecian 
“tues, and the profiles on their medals, are ftill to be feen in the 
faces of their degenerate fucceffors; and there is fometimes even yet 
a marked refemblance between thofe of heroes, which have been 
rantinitted to us, and the peafant, or the mariner. In the iflands, 
earl Chio, all that fymmetry of features, and weer 
Beecqe exon which infpired the poets and heroes of old, fit 
a ee delightful degree. But beauty in this clime is a very 
ee hower; and, as longevity is as common as in others, 
their f, ee for the fevere farcafms the poets have eae 
tieth ca Charms, which, it is certain, feldom furvive the thiz- 
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A confiderable portion of this work is employed on the capital of 
the Ottoman empire; in defcribing it’s baths, it’s gardens, it’s }j. 
braries, it’s feraglio, it’s mofques, &c., and in delineating the 
manners of it’s motley inhabitants. The fite of Conftantinopie 
Mr. D. tells us, forms an unequal triangle refembling a harp; a. 
total circumference may be about twelve or fourteen englith miles, 
furrounded by walls, and defended on two fides by the fea, and the 
harbour called * the Golden Horn.’ It’s inhabitants, including the 
fuburbs of Galata, Pera, Tophana, and Scutari, are about four 
hundred thoufand; of which number one half are turks, one fourth 
are greeks, and the remainder jews, armenians, and franks, of ali 
the european nations. Mr. D. informs us in a note, that according to 
the regitter of the Stamboul effendifly, or mayor of Conftantinople, 
there are now 88,185 houfes, and 130 public baths. ‘ The great wall 
trom the Seven Towers to the harbour 1s four miles long, with a triple 
fortincation eighteen feet diflant from each other, ftudded with lofty 
towers of every fhape, embattled upon deep brackets, many of 
which have infcriptions of marble or iron, particularizing the 
builder or date. There are five gates, with ftone bridges over 
the fols, which is twenty-five feet wide, of which Topkapefli, the 
Porta Sanéti Romani, though the moft ruinous, is the moft remark- 
able, as that where the turks effected their entrance, and the em- 
peror Confiantine Paleologus was flain.’ 

‘T'wo objects in Conftantinople have long engaged the curiofity of 
european nations, the feraglio, and the church of Santa Sophia: 
the inhabitant of the former exceed fix thonfand, ef which abbut 
five hundred are women. ‘lhe extreme point of the promontory, faid 
to have been the entire fite ef Byzantium, was judicioufly chofen by 
Mohammed i1 for his imperial palace: in 1478, he finithed an en- 
clofure with lofty walls of four miles cirenit, with eight gates and 
two large courts, beyond.which, for ftrangers, no circumftance can 
obtain admittance. Succeffive fultans have made great additions, fo 
that the whole fpace, fays Mr. D., is now irregularly covered with 
detached fuites of apartments, baths, mofques, kiaiques, gardens, 
and groves of cyprefs. The treafures of the feraglio, though not, 
as the turks fondly imagine, beyond the limits of calculation, are 
certainly very great: as the library is fituate in it’s interiour, 11% 
morally impofhble for any chriltian to vifit it. Mr. D. has givea 
an interefting ‘ketch of the female economy in the feraglio with the 
prefent arrangement of the harem: although our vulgar notion» 
erroneous, that among the turks women are confidered as having 
no fouls, we are told, that throughout the empire they are literally 
‘children of a larger growth, as trifling in. their amufement, ® 
unbounded in their defires, and as abfolutely at the diff 
others, being confidered by the men merely as ereated for the pur 
poles of nature, or fexual Juxury.’ The number of eunuchs 
the walls of the feraglio exceeds four hundred. Negroes are 
moft efteemed, as being more ugly: they are brought from Aby! 
inaa. 

After reading the defcription of the various imperial mofgues 
which adorn the capital; after contemplating the magnificence of 
Santa Sophia, dedicated to iflamifm by Mohammed 11; ad a 
fale embellifhments of the mofque of fultan Ahmet 1; 
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gteymanie; together with the chafter edifice of Laleli and it’s 
ont elecant decorations ; we cannot but exclaim with the hiftorian 
fshe roman empire, “* yet how dull ts the artuhce, how infignificant 


Q? tue 3 a © 4 ) . " 2 : 

the Jabour, if it be compared with the formation of tue vilet 
& that crawls upon the furface of the temple!” 

i eic not to be forgotten, however, that the {ultans, who have 

funded mofares, have contributed to the public good by invari ibly 


ching to them academies, with profeflors, hofpitals, and khans : 
t0 ial of them alfo royal libraries are added. 

e.79.-—* With the mof favourable fituation that can be imagined, 
*f the accommodations and embellithment of european capitals were 
sdopted. Confantinople, under its ottoman matters, has fewer con- 


euvers 


veniences than the worft of them; and all it can claim isa fort of 
gloomy magnificence in the vicinity of the great mofgues, or as 
approached through the widely extended cemeteries. Upon the 
feven hills, its ancient boaft, are cluficred an infinity of narrow 
lenes. il} paved and filthy, as the only feavengers are packs of un- 
wned docs of the wolf breed (for none are domeiticated), and 
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a of the turks, and called by them Mchammed’s 
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( 
bird) which fail in the air all day, and at night perform-this ufeful 
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ce. simoneit iuch numbers of dogs, man y of which periin from 

4 a - ’ 1, et fe : ; 
wneer, it is truly fingular, that canine madnefs is fcarcely known; 


a A i b J 
gue, when it rages in the city. 


je tee < 
Bef we ofera fketch of the foctety, manners, and amufements 
? *4 ? -~ 4 a | - ae - 
of the turks, our readers will be pleafed with fome flight account of 
te fultan himfelf: at the death of his father Muftafa 111, in 1775, 
Cc 


elim 111 was fourteen years old; the turks difdaining to be go- 
verned by a boy, his uncle Abdul-hamid fucceeded to the throne. 
ccefiion Abdul-hamid had reached the age of 
forty-nine, and during the fifteen years reign of his brother Muitafa 
had endured a flate imprifonment, which the jealous policy of the 
feraglio had long ordained. As a folace of his confinement he 
cultivated literature and the arts of peace. His difpofition, mild 
ud beneficent, induced him to forego the ancient prejudice, and 
© fuperintend the education of fultan Selim, giving him every 
vera! indulgence. Sultan Maftafa and fultan Mahmood, the fons 
Abdul-hamid, and the only remaining heirs of the empire, are 
oth minors. They experience a generous return for their father’s 
kindnefs, and are treated with fuitable refpeé&t. Each has his fepa- 
rate {ute of apartments, and fixty attendants, ee whom are 
thirty elderly female flaves, with an annual revenue of soool. fterl- 
ing. ‘Tne good mufulman, who laments the poffible extinction of 
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wie imperial family, is comforted by the aftrologers, who have pub- 


4cly declared, that after he has attained to forty years, fultan Selim 
wil be bleffed with a numerous progeny. 

‘ His countenance is handfome and impreffive, and his figure 
food; he is affable, and poffeffes much fveculative genius, is not 


’ 


‘unformed of the charaéters and feparate interefts of his contem- 
porary princes, and has every inclination to reconcile his fubjects to 
“ie luperior expediency of european maxims, both in politics and 
“ar. But it is dubious if he be capable of that energetic activity, 
“that perfonal exertion, which are required in an abfolute prince 
te 
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to re-model a people whofe opinions are not to be changed but be 
an univerfa] revolution.’ 

An anecdote related of him is not very honourable to his difpofi- 
tion: when he came to the throne he iffued an ediét, that no yp- 
licenfed rayah fhould appear publicly in yellow flippers. At that 
time, like the renowned Alrafchid, the fultan Selim ufed to walk 
the itreets in difguife, when meeting an ill-ftarred jew dreffed con. 
trary to law, he ordered his head to be inftantly ftruck of! 

The turkifh ladies enjoy an occafional faturnalia: the fires at Con. 
ftantinople ure dre idfully notorious : after any conflagration has lafted 
one hour, the fultan is forced to attend in perfon, and to bring mules 
with him laden with piaftres, which he diftributes with his own hands 
to the fire-men, who are very inactive before his arrival: the wo. 
men affemble in a groupe near the fultan, unmercifully load 
him with the bittereft revihng, and charge him with the caufe of 
their prefent ca’y mities. ‘ At fuch rencounters,’ fays Mr. D., ‘no 
crowned head need envy fultan Selim his fituation. As this is the 
only privileged time of conveying the voice of the people to his 
ears, and as women in ‘Turkey fay any thing with impunity, it is 
prefumed that many of the fires are not accidental.’ 

Murders, excepting among the foldiery, are feldom heard of: 
perfonal combat is not practifed among the turks, or is affaffination 
in any degree frequent. Conneétions with women are fo arranged, as 
co render interference with each other almoft impoflible. Before mar- 
riage they are not feen by their lovers, and after only by their haf- 
bands and near relatives. ‘There is likewife an inviolable point of 
honour between men refpe&ting their haréms, and an avowed liber- 
tine would be banifhed from tociety. Gaming is prohibited by the 
mohammedar law. 

The amufements of the turks in the evenings of rammezan, of 
lent, are various:—yv. 82. ‘ For the graver fort, moft coffee-houles 
retain a raccontatoré, or profeffed ftory teller, who entertains 4 
very attentive audience for many hours. They relate eaftern tales, 
or farcaftic anecdotes of the times, and are fometimes engaged by 
government to treat on politics, and to reconcile the people to any 
recent meafure of the fultan or vifier. ‘Their manner 1s very all 
mated, and their recitation accompanied by much gefticulation 
‘They have the finefle, when they perceive the audience numerous, 
and deeply engaged, to defer the fequel of their ftory. The 
mghtly illuminations of every minareh in the city, efpecially chofe 
ot the imperial mofques, produce a very fingular and fplendid effet. 
Within each of thefe, the vaft concaves of the domes are lighte 
up by fome hundred lamps of coloured glais; and externally cords 
are thrown acrofs trom one minareh to another, and the lamps fan- 
tatiically aiipoled in letters and hgures. J was not more agr y 
furprifed by any thing I faw in Conitantinople, than the whole ap- 
pearance of the firft night in rammezan.’ 

We have already ft sted, in Mr. D.’s own words, the general plan 
of his tour: many of the places which he vifited were in ancient 
times the feats of {cience and of art, and many of them are ind 
sor their celebrity to arms. We have accompanied him with plea 
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ture, and derived information from his remarks: but to enumerate 
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the various cities, the ruins of which he inveftigated, and the anti- 
quities of which he explored, would be very uninterefting, unlefs 
the limits of our Review had allowed us to annex thofe hiftorical 
etches, Which our author has given in fo concife and elegant a 
manner, as to hx, without fatiguing the attention. 

We may probably be allowed, however, to wander with out 
readers for a few moments among fome of the principal iflands in 
the Agean:- from Samos, the reputed birth-place of Pythagoras, 
our traveller proceeds to the ifland of 'Teios; the temple of Bacchus, 
of which hoafted work Hermogenes was the architect, is now over- 
crown with olive and vine trees thickly planted ; amidft the pile are 
fections of ionic pillars fluted, and a capital with the volutesand ivy leaf 
of {uperior delicacy. The proofs of it’s magnificence and extent 
are numerous; the ploughed fields are covered with pieces of mar- 
ble, jafper, fine pottery, and brick. Well might it excite furprife 
and difappoimtment, that in a place once facred to Bacchus, in the 
country of Anacreon, and where grapes, the natural produce of 
the foil, were hanging in the greateft profufion; not a glafs of wine 
could be obtained at dinner! The prohibition tmpofed by Mo- 
hammed explained the mortifying circumftance. More fortunate at 
Chio, ourtraveller tafted fome, which did not difparage it’s ancient 
fame: by way of exeellence it is called the wine of Homer, whofe 
nativity is claimed with an honourable eagernefs by the iflanders. 
Chio retains more of it’s former profperity than any ifland in the 
gean fea; commerce flourifhes; the foil is fertile; the climate 
genial; and in thofe parts of the ifland, in which cultivation is prac- 
ticable, almoft the whole may be faid to b¢ a garden. The greeks, 
both in number and affluence, are the principal inhabitants ; their 
opulation is computed to exceed 150,000, whilft that of the turks 
loe hot complete a fortieth part; this numerous population is main- 
ained by manufaCtories of filk and cotton ftuffs: the females of this 

nd are particularly beautiful: the girls have moft brilliant com- 
exions, with features regular and delicate ; but one ftyle of coua- 
enance prevails. 

P.253.—* The ringlets, which are fo elegantly difpofed round 
the ‘weet countenances of thefe fair chiotes, are fuch as Milton 
Celcrises by «* hyacinthine locks,” crifped and curled like the blof- 
foms of that ower. No drefs more unbecoming than that which 
ehveiopes their fhapes, could have been imagined; but their faces 
Bake ample amends, with eyes varying with infinite expreflion from 
loftne(s to vivacity. All the arts of ancient Greece have declined 
it an extreme proportion, nor fhould we wonder, that if the fupe- 
“ority of beauty be unimpaired, the art of adorning the perfon be 
“moit lof. Yet the air of the veil, the ceinture, and the fandals, 
“ord us occafionally fome flight glimpfe of that exquifite grace 
“ich pervades the drapery of ancient fculpture. 
"Even, in the turkifh women, an air of greater freedom than of 


“ole in the capital may be obferved. The face is not fo clofely 


“veloped in a mahramah, which difcovers the eyes only, but 
rare obfcured by a flowing veil.’ 
' all the towns which our travellers vifited of equal fame and 
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souriihing ftate, they found none fo entirely deititute of ancient 


“idence as Mytelene: this ifland was the firft in the Archipelago, of 
Yer XMvUq1. A a which 
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| c wandry "12 3 roas, and Mr. D. defcribe: 
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: as well it’s ancient hailtory as it’s prefent flate. Not merely the lo- 

cality but the very exillence of ‘lroy has long been the fubjeét of 
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Our travellers arrive at A 


pute ; in a late work, the learned Mr. Bryant has plainly ated 
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aly periuaced, lays h e,** taat no fuc h Walr, as has be en repref wet 


Was Carried on againft Troy ,nor do | believe, that the phrygian city 
ever exitted.”’ 

In a ftill later work, his ** Differtation concerning the war of 
Troy,” &c., this opinion is moit ftrenuc ully fu ported. To ink 
that the poem fhould be hifto: ically exact, ] 
pin ion on the fubject is not to be flighte 4, p. 341, ‘would be to 
4 nake noa — ance for the ert riv of ; | poet. That it 1s topographi- 
cally fo, an examination of the auelian face of the country will am- 
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‘J roy exited or not, fince the fable, if fuch it muft be, is javariably 
accommodated to the fcene of action. 

‘ With refpectful deference to a name fo long sage in the 
republic of letters as that of Mr. Bryant, I hi umbly but totally dif- 
fent from his fcepticilin on this fubje&t. For it 1s not to the taitelefi 

fyfiem of Le Boifu in his Eflay on the i ‘pic, who has preceded Mr. 
hi Bryant in a fimilar hypothefis, that the opinion of many ages, and 
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he fatisfa n of ocular infpedlion, can be readily conceded. To 
eftablith a « n on the mind, that the tale of Troy divine is 
mere invenuon, may reauire yet more than the mot ni 
> can lend to conjecture, and could it avail, we might lofe in 
the p] f the imagination, as much as we fhould gain by 
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—demptus per vim mentis eratiffimus error.’ 
After his return to Conf ntinople, Mr. D. prefents us with a con- 
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Cuiie€ ; | fatisfad ry view of the ore ek church, it’s doctrines, cere- 
monies, difcipline, &c.: nor does the armenian church efcape his 
attention ; it’s fafts, it’s feflivals; it’s monaftics and feculars Be- 
fore Mr. D. cludes his work he offers a a unfavourable ace 
count of turkith literature: at firit we felt fome difappointment, that 
our author had treated this fu! ject im 2 meagre and defultory manner, 
: ul 1 ‘ The veneration with 
e of fcience and of every it beral 
me region jhould now be over- 
fy read by barba: m ind fuperfliticn. and pi at ion yrance fhould have 





; d fuper » and thi 
; ufurped the favored abode of philofophy and elegance.’ 
. I: has appeared from the paflages which we have extracted, that, 
Lie siti h the primary objeet of Mr. D.’s purfuit was the” accurate 


eo examination of thofe venerable wrecks which remain of ancient 
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La Péroufe’s Voyage round the [Torid. 2s 
which prevail among the modern inhabitants of the countries he 


vilited. 

After this favourable account of Mr. D.’s work, it would be injuf- 
tice to our readers not to point out one ftriking errour, as a proof of 
kill in antiquities, and a equ: uintance with the latin lan- 


t! h 
mae In p. 165, to evince the magnificence of Nic va, he fays, 
« We Jearn trom Pliny, that a theatre, or gymnafhum, was begun at 


the expence of one hundred fifferces, that 1t was incomplete, and would 
require the emperor’s afliftance to finifh it.? What idea mutt Mr. D 


have of the value of a fefterce? To fhow, however, that he did not 
exaggerate the exormous colt, ha appils ly he gives the latin in a note, where 
we find ** seffertzu 7 ius Benen 
Mr. D. announces an tention of > bhifhing a a‘ Hiftory of the 
roman Ei pire , from i we to 1788, asa C ‘ontinuation of Son, 
! 


Or 
In the prefent work ‘eh evidently attempts to imitate the ftyle of the 
hiftorian of the fall of the roman empire, but we fhall be hike fur- 
prized, if ever he fhare his fame. L. bs 
A RT. TI. La Pér oufe "5 Voyage TOUR: d th be World. 
[ Continued , from p- 230. | 
We have already obferved, that the prefent work may be divided 
into two parts: the firft containing preparations and initructions for 
forming the voyage 5 fecondly, the proceedings and difcoveries 
made in the profecution of it. OF the preparations and infructions 
we have given a preity full account in our Jaft number: but it ig 
tuder the fame head that we ought with ftrict pro} priety to ta 
nolice of narratives of two voyages, performed by the commander 
Oi a ipanifh frigate, don Maurelle, ‘for making farther Diico- 
veries Op the e Welt Coait of America, in 1729.’ The une ori- 
ginal Fi this narrative, which is ver y intereftin g, and muft or Inig ht 
have been of much utility to la Pé: -oufe, was fent ‘home by that navi- 
gator, with other papers, to government. 
efieur de la P., with the two frigates under his command, 
filed from Breit road on the ut of a ueutt, Liga Mr. de La- 


— 


charged with the department of geology, or the natural hif- 
tory of the earth and it’s atmofphere, in the run to [5 oe aa where 
ey arrived on the 13th, ¢ obferved the luminous particles i in the 
t waters, which [in the opinion of la Peroute | procee d from the dif- 
foluuon of marine bodies. If this light were produced by infects, as 
Many natural philofophers afirm, they would not be {pread with fuch 
protufion from the Do e to the equate r, | ut would aifect part uculur 
Climates.’ We take notice of this obiervats ion, as an ipftance of the 
alacrity, with which Mr. Ja Péroufe and his {cientifie companions 
fet themfelves to the contem; plation of every itriking objett, that 
Came in their way. They wate moft hofpitably receiv ‘ed and enter- 
tained at Madeira, chief y by the engiith ; pafled on to ‘leneriffe ; 
thence to Trinid2 da; and thence to the ifland of St. Catharine 
On th 
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, coafl of Bra fil. In the courfe of the voyage thither, as s during 
tae whole of it’s profecution, la Péroufe loft no proper opport tunity 
: obfervations both nautical and altronom! cal. Leaving 

Catharine » which is defcribed, they proceed d fouthward, double 
! n, and arrive in the bay and city of Conception, on the 


Conk f Chili, Of Cape Horn he fays, ‘1 doubled Cape Hora 


wih much greater eafe th: an I had dared to hope; and 1 am now 
Aaz2 convinced, 
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convinced, that this navigation is like that of all high latitudes 
he difliculties we expeét to meet with, are the effeé& of an anciene 
prejudice, which will in time be laid afide, and which the reading of 
admiral Anfon’s voyage has not a little contributed to keep alive in 
the.minds of feamen.’ 

It is not unnatural for voyagers, as well as travellers, to defcribe 
the dangers and difficulties they have furmounted in ftrong colours; 

ut without fetting any thing down to the account of this difpofi- 
tion, we may obferve, that dangers are more apprehended, and diff- 
culties feem more arduous, in unexplored regions, as every unknown 
object is apt to excite terrour in the dark. ; 

The reader of voyages and travels will here compare the reports 
and belief of the difficulties of navigating the feas at the fouthern 
point of America, with the opinions formerly entertained of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Bartholomew Diaz, who firft doubled 
this celebrated Cape, in the reign, and under the aufpices of John 
11, king of Portugal, on his return to Lifbon, expatiated much on 
the itorms he had encountered in thofe feas, and the danger and dif- 
ficulty that would ever attend all fimilar attempts. Diaz gave it the 
name of Cabo Tormentofo: but John, with equal adrotnefs and 
propriety, gave it the name, which it has retained, of Cabo del 
Buena Efperanza. It is comfortable to refle&t, that the intercourfe 
between different regions of the earth becomes more and more 
{mooth and eafy by fea as well as land. 

We are agreeably entertained with a defcription of the town of 
Conception, the feat of a bifhop, and the diftri€ around it. The 
bifhopric of * Conception confines [borders] on that of St. Jago, 
the capital of Chili, where the governor-general refides. It 1s 
fkirted on the eaftward by the Cordilleras, and extends fouthward 
as far as the flraits of Magellan; but its true limits are the river of 
Biobio, at a quarter of a league’s diitance from the city. All the 
country fouthward of that river belongs to the indians, except the 
sland of Chiloe, and a {mall diftriG round Baldivia. It is improper 
to give to thofe people the name of fubjeéts of the king of Spain, 
with whom they are almoft always at war. The funétions of the 
{panith commandant are confequently of the greateft importance. 
He commands both the regular troops and the militia, which gives 
him great authority over the citizens, who, in their civil concerns, 
are governed by a corfigidor. He is befides charged exclufively 
with the defence of the countrv, and obliged to fight, and to nego- 
tiate inceflantly. A new adminiftration is about to fucceed the old 
one. It willdiffer little from that of our colonies, as the autho- 
rity is to be divided between the commandant and intendant. But 
it muit be obierved, that there is no fupreme court in the fpanifh co- 
lonies, thofe who are invefled with the king’s authority prefidin 
alto as | udges in civil caufes, with a few civilians to afift them. it 
is eafy to perceive, that as juttice is not adminiftered by judges equal 
in dignity, the opinioa of the prefident mutt almoft always bias that 
of the inferior members. ‘The confequence is, that juftice is in faé 
adminiftered by a ingle perfon, which muft be attended with great 
snconvenience, unlefs we fuppofe that perfon void of all prejudices, 
free from all paffions, and poffeffed of the moft enlightened under- 
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« There is not in the univerfe a foil more fertile than this part of 
Chili, corn yields fixty for one, the vineyards are equally produc- 
tive; and the plains are covered with innumerable flocks, which 
multiply beyond all conception, though abandoned entirely to them- 
felyes. All the inhabitants have to do is to fet up fences round 
their refpective pofleflions, and to leave the oxen, horfes, mules, 
and fheep, in the inclofures. ‘The common price of a fat ox is 
eight dollars, and that of a fheep a quarter of a dollar, but there 
are no purchafers; and the natives are accuftomed every year to kill 
agreat number of oxen, of which the hides and tallow are alone 
preferved, und fent toCima. Some meat is alfo cured in the indian 
manner for the confumption of the {mall coafting veffels in the 
South Sea.’ 

Our voyagers, in april 1786, proceed to Eafter ifland, fituate in 
the 27th degree of fouth latitude, and about the 112th of weit 
longitude. ‘Ihe inhabitants of this ifland appeared lefs riferable to 
la Peroufe ,than they had done to captain Cook and Mr. Fofter. 
Thefe voyagers, as the french navigator obferves, ‘ arrived here, 
after a long and difagreeable voyage: in want of every thing and 
fick of the fcurvy; they found neither water, wood, nor hogs; a 
few fowls, bananas, and potatoes, are but feeble refources in thefe 
circumitances. ‘Their narratives bear teftimony to their fituation. 
Ours was infinitely better: the crews enjoyed the moft perfect 
health: we had taken in at Chili every thing that was neceflary 
for many months; and we only defired of thefe people the privilege 
of doing them good: we brought them goats, fheep, and hogs; 
we had feeds of orange, lemon, and cotton trees, of maize, and in 
thort of every fpecies of plants which was likely to flourifh in the 
land,’ Obiervations are made upen the manners and the arts of 
the natives, nearly refembling thofe of the natives of the Sand- 
wich iflands, to which our voyagers bend their courfe ; and thence 
to the american coaft, where they enter into a very deep bay, which 
is defcribed, and to which la Péroufe gave the name of Port des 
Francais, fituate between the 58th and sgth of north latitude. 
Phi voyage from the Sandwich iflands to Port des Frangais was 
performed in part of the months of june and july 1786. ‘The foil, 

getable, mineral, and animal productions of ihe country, as well 
it’s general configuration and afpeét, are defcribed. The face of 
ne country is bleak and horrid: and the manners of the inhabitants, 
unlike thofe of the iflands in the S. Sea, felfith, rude, inhofpitable, and 
cruel. ‘There is not a truth more certain, or more interefting, than 
Wwaat all intelligent travellers and voyagers are agreed on, that the 
moral charager is very much influenced by climate: mild and benig- 
nant in a mild and bounteous, but ferocious and intractable in 2 
tude climate 

Vol. i1, p. 134. ‘ Sometimes, immediately after loading them with 
Prefents, | pretended to have a defire for certain little articles of trifling 
Value, which belonged to thefe indians; but this was a trial of their 
£enerofity, which I always made in vain.—I will however admit, if 
wh defired, that it is impof¥ble for a fociety to exift without fome 

‘tues; bat Iam obliged to confefs, that I had not the penetration 


tO pereeive them; quarrelling continually among themfelves, indif- 
Aa3 ferent 
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nt to tneir Coparen, and abt ite tyrants over their women, 


whom they inceflantly condemn to the moit painful labours. I have 
obferved nothing among thofe people which will permit me to foften 
the colouri: g of this picture’. I hefe indians are alfo diftinguithed 
by extreme filth and nalfline/s: foare the kamrfchadales, and fiberjans : 
and fo, as isaflerted ina recent publication by the rev. Mr. Macgrte- 
2 ] Bu hanan, are the inhabit it ints o7 the he brides. 

In avguft 1786, Ia Péroufe, with hi: companions, departed from 
Port des Francais, made various inquiries and obfervations as he 
pafled along the coalt of California, or through iflands, and in fep- 
tember arrived in the bay of Monterey, the refidence of the g0- 

rnor of the Californias; the * extent of whofe government is more 
tha ay t ul lred | ues in circumference ; but his real fubjects 
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contift only of two hundred and cighty-two cavalry, whole duty it 
is to garrifon five {mall forts, and to furnifh detachments of four or 
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| ve men to ecacn ri Lii t V¢ Lyk VC MwiONs, or aeK yi Cited ifhed 

ld or new California: fo fmall are the means which are adequate 
tO tae rr ng about fitty thoufand wande ing in lans in this vat 


part of / rica, among whom nearly ten thoufand have embraced 


p. 213.‘ Themonks, by their an{wersto our different queftions, gave 

us the moft complete informati (pecting the government of this 
ity. for no other name can be given to 
they are fuperior: both in {pi- 
luds oO! the land are ent ly 
ere are feven hours allotted to 
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, and four or five on funcays 
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r dedicated to reft and divine wor- 

ue infli€@ed on the indians of both 

\ | feveral fins, the punill hment 

ed ly to divine juftice, are puni ifhed 

” ‘rd. to make an end of the com- 
wo } m the moment a new con- 

vert b ne becon ame as if he had pron ounced 
) he ma is efcape for the purpofe of returning to 
- villoges, they caufe him to be {um- 

Lt hree times; and if he refufe, they claim the au- 
' O; ernor, who fenas { Her to force him away from 
. lit of his family, and conduct him to the mifiions, where he 
's condemned to receive a certain number of lathes with the whip. 
Theft are fo deftitute of courage, that they never oppole the 
1 n ou \diers, who, in refpect to them, 
rolsly violate the rights of man; and this cuftom, ‘againg which 
forcibly objects, 1s maintai ed, becaule theologians have 

it baptfm uid not in con{cience be adminiftered to 

> meafure, became re- 
as their godfather.’ 


men fo fickle, unleis the eovernment. in 
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nlible for their perfeverance, by officiatin 

e of the church may pef- 
haps appear to fome to be too fevere, as it undoubtedly appears to 
have been neceflary, to reftrain them within the circle of civiliza- 
tion and religion. And it alfo fufficiently appears, that the miffionaries 
exerciled their influence and authorit y with a fincere view to - 
geo 
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of their indian difciples. A religious and kind of patriarchal 


WL Ol Lise ad Abbas t Je 


“ on ud icale, it is well known, in Paraguay did 
¢ onour to the jefuits, and to the chriftian religion, 
"vir de la P. and his aflociates fhowed a Jaudable as well as 
natural curiodty in wifhing to be prefent at the diftributions, which 
took place at every meal. p. 215. ‘ As every day, with this 
fnecies of religious, refembled the preceding one, by giving the 
y of « of thefe days, the reader wall be 1 1 poffeiiion of 
the whole year’s proceedings. 
be in well as the miffionaries rife with the fun, and to 
r ich laft an hour, and di uring this time there is 
cooked in the middle of the {quare, in three large kettles, barley 
meal, the grain of which has been roafted previous to being ground 5 
this {pecies of food, which the indians call atole, and of which 
they are very fond, is feafoned neither with falt nor butter, and to 
us would prove a very infipid mefs. 
‘ Every cabin fends to take the portion for all its inhabitants in a 
vefle] mad bark; there is not the lealt confufion or diforder, 
and Wien tae Coppers are empty, they « iftribute that which flicks 


f rr ’ . + ge > } } vs . } “>* — } 2 - “« > 
. fae 4 ef bas kU LA C hildren W i110 have be ab retained the il catec- 


Gilli] 

‘ This meal continues three quarters of an hour, after which they 
a! to their labours; fome goto plough the earth with oxen, 
Oers to dig the garden; ina u ord » every one is emp loved in dif- 
Ierent domettic occupations, and always under the fuperintendance 
Or ¢ rt oft the herious. 

‘ Ihe women are charged with little elfe but the care of their 

wiewitfery, their children, and roaiting and grinding the feveral 


, 


grains: this lait operation is very long and laborious, becaufe they 
u0 other means of doing it but by crufhing the grain in pieces 
na fo Mr. de Langie being a witmefs of 
tl operation, made the mifionaries a pecteny of his mill, and a 
greater fervice could not have been rendered them, as by thefe means 
four Women would ina day perform the work of a hundred, and 
ume enough will remain to {pin the wool of their fheep, and to 
hutacture coarle ftuffs. But at prefent the religious, more occu- 
, the intereits of heaven than temporal welfare, have greatly 
ected the introduétion of the commmon arts: they are them- 
io auitere, that they have no chimney to their chambers, 
7 Ugh winter is frequently anes le vere tl ere 5 and even the greatef 
enchorets have never led a more edifyi ng life. 
_* At noon the dinner was announc ed by the bell the indians quitted 
‘ner work, and fent to fetch their rations in the fame veflels as at 
oreakiak; but this fecond mef: was thicker than the firft; there was 
mixed in it corn and maize, and peafe and beans; the indians name 
i! poutole. Thev return ag ain to their labour, from two o’clock 
‘our or five; afterwards they attend even ing prayers, which con- 
Onve near an hc ur, and are fo ve ed by anew ration of atole like that 
Thefe three diftributions are fufficient for the fub- 
; ar greater number of indians, and this very econo~ 
mical foup might perhaps be very profitably adopted in our years of 
Aa4 {carcity 5 
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fcarcity; fome feafoning would certainly be neceffary to he added to 
it, their whole knowledge of cookery confifting in being able to roaf 
the grain before it is reduced into meal. As the indian women haye 
no veffels of earth or metal for this operation, they perform it jn 
large bafkets made of bark, overa little lighted charcoal; they tam 
thete veffels with fo much rapidity and addrefs, that they effect the 
fwetling and burfting of the grain without burning the batket, 
though it is made of very combuftible materials; and we can teftify, 
that the beit roafted coffee does not nearly equal the exa&nefs with 
which thefe women prepare their corn. It 1s dittributed to them 
every morning, and the {malleft difhonefty when they give it out is 
punithed by whipping, but it 1s very feldom indeed they are ex- 
pofed to it. Thefe punifhments are adiudged by indian magiftrates, 
called caciques; there are in every miflion three of them, choien by 
the people from amongtft thofe whom the miffionaries have not ex- 
cluded; but to give a juft idea of this magitiracy, we fhall fay, that 
thefe caciques are like the governors of a plantation, paffive beings, 
blind executors of the wil! of their fuperiors, and that their principal 
funétions confilt in ferving as beadles in the church, and theré main- 
taining order, and an air of contemplation. The women are never 
whipped in public, but in an enclofed, and fomewhat diftant place, 
left perhaps their cries might infpire too lively a compaflion, which 
might ftimulate the men to revolt: thefe laft, on the contrary, are 
expofed tu the view ofall their fellow citizens, that their punifhment 
may ferve as an example; in general they afk pardon, in which 
cafe the executioner leflens the force of his lathes, but the number 
of them is never receded from. 

«Lhe rewards are particular {mall diftributions of grain, of which 
they make little thin cakes, baked on burning coals; and on the 
great feflivals the ration is in beef; many of them eat it raw, elpe- 
cially the fat, which they elteem equal to the beft butter or cheefe. 
They fkin all animals with the greateft addrefs, and when they are 
fat, they make, like the ravens, a croaking of pleafure, devouring at 
the fame time the moft delicate parts with their eyes.’ 

A community, living thus with primeval fimplicity, in a pa- 
triarchal manner, and proteéted from many vices by having few 
wants, and thefe provided for by the public authority, is an interett- 


ing and pleafing fpectacle. 
[To be continued, | 
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Art, iv. The Saxon and Englifp Languages reciprocally illufrative 
of each other, The impra@icability of acquiring an accurate Know ledge 
of Saxon Literature, through the Medium of Latin Phrafeology, exem 
pkfed in the Ervors of Hickes, Wilkins, Gibjon, and other Scholars, and 
a Hew Mode fagee/e d of radii ally jrudying the Saxon and Englipe Lat- 
geeges, by Samuel Henfhall, m.a. Fellow of Brazen-Nofe Col- 
kegey Oxford, and Author of Specimens and Parts of the Hiner 
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s Saxon and Engi) Languages iluftrated. 36% 
ofSouth Britain. 4to. 60 pages. London, 1798. Printed for 


the Author. 


We with not to exercife feverity againft any wel! meant eflay in 
philology; but hen an author of un: icknowledged attainments 
arts up, to reprehend, with indecorum, the lab orious efforts of 
learhed men, we cannot but notice him with cenfure. Mr. H. 
apptars to us not miftaken in his notion of ¢ the impracticability of 
acquiring an en kn wwledge of faxon literature through the 
medium of latin phraicology v; but this evidently refpects the 
grammars of the language, which have been too frequent ly con- 
fructed upon latin pi incip| les. As it cannot be fuppofed, that any 
writer, who interprets the faxon through the medium of the latin 
toneue, can give an idiomatic tranilation, the particular calt of the 
one language mul > cananali be concealed by the idiom of the other. 
And we cannot but think, that a book of fuch general demand as the 
Phefauru is of De. Hickes, among all the northern nations, was rightly 
rendered by an interme diate language common to them all. 

it would be fuperfuous to diffeét this boafting pamphlet with cri- 
fical mvour.—Ar roga ince condemns itfelf. 

r, 1.—* To aflert that no correé ideas can be collefed from the 
laborious exertions of a Hickes, a Gibfon, or a Wilkins; to affirm 
that their latin interpretations are of lit tle authority, unintelligidle, 
and delufory ; a: gue s certainly a daring chal longer, ora champion 


C1 nici ous of the merits of his caufe, ‘and therefore not eafily in- 
tim d. 
‘ The prefent inveftigator relies little on his own knowledge, but 


i$ Confident. in the errours of his opponents.’ 

Inv. 4, we have an extra& from a faxon manufcript, tran{cribed 
mothe Thetaurus of Hickes (Differt. Epitt. p. 2. )s with the ‘ Ver/o 
Mickshana? an id on the oppofite page, the Saxon is printed in roman 
Characters, with an englith ‘ radical tra nflation,’ by the editor, in italics. 

Which brincs to our recollection the cafe of Dryden’s tranflation of 
Virgil; it “was cenfured,’ we are told, ‘ by Milbourne, a clergyman, 
fyled by Pope the fairef? of critics, becaufe he exhibited his own 
verion to be compa tred with that which he condemned. 

lie fir two lines of Mr. H.’s tranflation, with the faxon in roman 
adel , we have here extraéted: 

flere fertleth on thas writ that one Shiremote fat at 
‘Her {wutelath on thiflum gewrite, that an feir-gemot fet at 


x _ iff Re ber Rg Cnutes day hing. Thi r fatten A! clan Bi ifbop. 
™p°sN0: is-itane be Cnutes dege cinges. ‘Thar {zton SEt helftan b. 
,-8€ very fecond word, rputela’, which fignifies /beweth or dee 
ai by 


“eo, is here tranflated fo as to miflead the learner, and make him 
“9 at our prefent fettleth is a corruption of the word before him. 
He accurate Hickes has ex plained it by offenditur.—In the next line 
ae nave be Cuter vege cinger, In be which fignifies zm, by the fame 
Sdiinate dittortion of common fenfe, Mr. H. finds our inodern englith 
0.8 And the re maining words Cavter-orge cinger, are tranflated 
meh cy king, To any perfon, who has read three pages of tiie faxon 
grmmar, the inaccuracy of this tranflation muft be ftriking. Cnorer 
Crutes 
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, 
" ‘ an Tl aeseene Lath nfebk aa.) soa oF aa 
a 1 tant — aré Lid Wi at @nitiy e Lai ie Aapng mu if the Pre fore rende 
itin. WV 24iE. CU ANUlO Fegnanle, Hic - fa die Canuti, Ly. 
in the ian L. we Nave Pprp fa Con shane, fatten, which, withort 
} a: ' ie 2 4 WE de oc at ACC, Jidi} iti have been € \prened in good englifh, 
At line fhiteen, 64 com Fi pf nove To hem gemote is tranflated § Then 
/ ‘ hate mate” Thm amen i pe 
came fc aka tO that More. l Bebo GQCTIVALION of rs plinde from the 
nal r tc obvion: 4351] a 
erD F*Pan fo fareOPiravel lo QOVIO’ pdNG itil; MOTe 10 Our pre; en word 
‘ , 4 
; VI Cc re ; VW note, * > v6 
Wa’ sg. n « is % Hace the jaxon £e prefixed, is 


7 


: ] ¢ lL, . 1¢ in mader Nid ’ 
aimott CON: anLLY LOY DE IC dt « C31 THOUGeFN ene le 7 This evident! y 
regards his own tranflations, or why is it not faid, that 3¢ was after. 
wards, in many caies, foftened into y as in ycdepeae : but is now genes 


ein 2 + inf at A val 
Pp. 7. L. r. and ppemiin js traniuatea * ante fuscar, and by way of 


farther explanation is this note, ‘ ante f wear—the latin ante againg. , 
Ne ed we teil Mir. a that the greck a@ytTs Was the word he alluded 


to; and that at p. 45, he has tranflated anvypeyuan without affitance 
from eiuher greex or latin rig I.et Mr. H. compare the note 


= ‘4 an ee 7 -~ ~ a . P| 
we have copied with the ver title of his book.—Farther we need 
‘ ey rem ean . _ ° ~] 4 . 
not yo; a tuic inaccuracies of gxrammat and etymoiogy are in- 


gumerable. 

The extraéts from Dr. Hickes, which we have examined, have the 
following tail-piece :— 

P. 1s.——* Since the learning of Hickes has hitherto never been 
queftioned, fince Dr. White Kennet ftates his “« inftru€tions of gram- 
mar-to be methodical and accurate,” fince bifhop Nicholfon reports 


his ‘‘ book as difcovering an accuracy in this language beyond the 


- 


att: —. of any that had gone before him in this ftudy ; ” fince 
Gibfon, Smith, and Thwaites, have extolled his ability in England, 
Gre ah Wormius, and the Leipfic Aéa Eruditorum on the Conti 
nent, we judge it expedient to give other {pecimens of his iD- 
accurate veriions, a nd unfaithful tranflations.’ 

Aft er this cc mes an extract from Dr. Hickes’s grammar of about a 
ines, followed by another flourifh of turgid, empty decla- 
mation. On which we can ig obferve, that, had Mr. H. accom- 
plithed his defign to it’s utmof latitude, fuch a triumph would 
have been indecent: what it is at prefent our readers muft judge. 

Befide Dr. Hickes, other induftrious and learned faxonifts, Gibfon, 
Wilkins, Somner, Wheloe, and Manning, are all befpattered by 


his pen, ina fimilar manner; and malevolent notes are appropriate 
to vir. Horne Tooke, and anoble earl.— . 


he above firictures were co mmunicated to us by a friend. They 
are fevere, but juilt. Mr. His, certainly, but a poor pron Acient in 
n literature: befide the ¢ sigesa. bes adduced by our corre{pondent 
j-, we deem it proper to point out a few more intolerable miliakess 
In his extract from the patent roll of Henry. iwi, he divides the fol- 
low: g& wWol ds: *t0 alle bife | olde , iarde and ike bated in this manne, 9 
| and renders ¢o all bis < whole fo ervanis 


“is. ‘ . vs £ ‘ Py rili€ QHG ee *e Ge > 
ef the Lord, and allowed; with this curious anncastion: theilaerde 
from ; v fervants; hence modern n thief; and the provincialifm, ¢ ae 


you THOU me: i.e. call me a fave: in Lancafhire dia! ect fil 
teeow.’ On the other word idecvge he comments thus: 


‘ alle wed 
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:«) pacem regis habentes, in the law; neither villains, nor 
nts eh nee alloy, or allay, lawful money with a proportion of 
wefal bate 3 etal Strange gloflariim all this!’ The {fcholar, who 
bas bat taf ted Jof f ion grammar, will clearly perceive, that Somner’s 


beg version, which our author would ae is perfeétly juit: 


erde is the Cl , and s/ewde the laity. The germans and other 
teytonic nations retain the latter word at this day. 

Acain, in the fame deed, he tranflates witen ge alle,‘ ween ye all.” 
Way Nov Wit re all?” 

Acain, «ve cesllen and unnen, he renders ‘ we will and woll.’ But 


whatisevu!?? It is, fays Mr. H., a common expreflion in Lane 
ahire, J cerll . -sull; and adds, « we have iittle doubt that our 
- fon 3s 11 Lye 1 bject to this errour.? To what 
erour? Why, tranflating wanexn by concedere! yet this, in our 
opinion, is the on] :4on it can bear; and the faxon term is mof 
babiy the raot of : ow, in the fenfe of OF ANLLN, conceding 7, &c. 
Again, jimen—* our read-men [iays Mr. H.], 1. ec. men 
, ii wife men.’ He cight have read 
and learned better from the metrical pfalms. Raede/men tignifies 


; : 
ior fometim unt at the expenfe of for- 
mer tr ; n example occurs p. 16. The very learned 


Hick J rend thurh that tryw, and thurh tha rode, per ligneam 

This Mr. H. is pleafed to call ‘ a wooden tranilation 
indeed,’ ell, it that tryw in his owntranflation? shat true 
te Truly, this is worle than a evooden tranflation. Is he i= 
ne mon appellatio mn of the crofs of Chriit? 


‘ {fpecimen more, in which Mr. H. a¢ts the 
part of both philologilt and the logian :-— We will [fays he, p. 49] 
make an extract from the golpel if ot. John, to ma nifed the found 
divinity in the veriion edited by Jumius;’ and then gives us his 
dern veruon thus:—=* In Pat ik was worth, and the worth was 
mic God, and God was the worth. ‘That was in forming midit 
bod. All things were wrought through him; and not one thing 
be-out him, that wrought was. In him was life, 
mw Maat life was man’s light.’ This is the text, hear now the 
uCa tator:—* ‘here never was an herefiarch, that di/plays 
~ is want of common fenfe and judgment, when he attempts to 
Mi¥ert the doctrine contained in th te — and fublime verfes, 
sfether Arius, Crellius, or Gilbert Wakefield. The tranflation of 
murth ve y the laft, in his lately edited englith ‘lL eftament, 
~ eeesSs IT poilible, in al ‘urdity, the whimiies of all his predeceffors: 
: : f aa ‘ef 221 2/, Qna tH ts life was the lig bt Of ian. That 
nat was itlelf cre: ited, was the caule of creation to all created 
°: 44 things were wu vought through him. But as controverfial 
‘ Our immediate {ubject, we shall ceafe farther comment.’ 
» UT Con 9 Vide, et n0li AM plius peccare. E. 
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We have now to congratulate the philofophical reader on the 
appearance of the firft volume of a Journal of Natural Philofophy 
Chemiliry, and the Arts, in this country. Publications of this 
kind have long been in circulation 6n the continent; but no well. 
direéted attempt of the fort, before the prefent, fo far as we recol- 
leét, has been made in this kingdom; we, therefore, feel’ confidera. 
ble oblication to the able editor and compiler for bringing forward 
fo ufeful a plan; and though, from it’s nature and extent, it mui 
be laborious and difficult in the execution, we little doubt, but that, 
uitder the judicious direction ot Mr. N., it will tend to enlarge the 
bounds of the different fciences. 

In the preface we aretold, p.1,—that * Whatever the activity of 
men of fcience or of are may bring forward, of invention or im 
provement, in any country or nation, within the poffibility of be. 
ing procured, by means as refpettable as the motives that call for 
them, fhall appear in this journal; either in the form of fhort 
notices, or the full defcriptions of rheir refpeétive authors, or the 
more ample report deduced from actual vifitation and enquiry. 
The relative magnitude of each object will eftablith the rule from 
which either of thefe modes will be adopted. Arrangements have 
already been made, channels of communication opened, and other 
correfpondences are in profpect, which mutt increafe, in value and 
extent, proportionate to the importance and curiotity of the fub- 
jets to be difplayed in this work, and the impartiality and care 
with which they fhall be treared.’ 

On the nature of the matter, and the manner of it’s felection, 
we have allo information, which it may be requifite to lay beiore 
the reacer. 

Pref. p. t.—* The leading charaéter on which the felettion, 0: 
obiedts will be erounded is utility; and next to this, novelty and 
onginality. The author’s refearches and colle¢tions, and thofe ot 
his friends, will afford a coniiderable portion of new and curious 
matter, futicient to render the work interefting, even to that ex 
treme few, who are fo fortunate as to have accefs to all the ex 
panded fources of philofophical intelligence. But ‘in the depart: 
ment of perfectly original matter, much of prudence is required 0 
be exercifed, in order that the claim of novelty may not operate 
to the exclufion of mueh more valuable and important fubjetts. It 
is certain that, if every article in a journal of fcience were 0 be 
profetiediy original, it would be a work of comparatively much 
lefs value to philofophers and the public. Such a plan would hes 
a great meafure defeat the attempt to convey the bett difcoveries 
of our cotemporaries in the molt authentic manner, namely, in thett 
own words. And when we reflect on the very limited circulation 
of academical tranfactions, from their price, their number, their 
extent, diftance of publication, difference of language, labour . 
perufal, and the efforts of mental abridgment, it is alfo certain that, 
trpin one or other of thefe caufes, even the beft memoirs they com 
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win muft continue unknown to a very large clafs of men of 
fience. Under the impreflion of thete truths, while no exertions 
will be fpared to obtain immediate original information, concern- 
ing any object prefented to the world in this collection, the aim at 
onvinality muit neverthelefs be fubordinate to the leis eaty but 
nore eflential requitites of public utility and interefting retearch. 

Whenever, in the progrefs of inveftigation, difcoveries thus buried 
fom the knowledge of the world, thall prefent themfelves, the 
rational plan of a public journal will require them to be brought 
forward, though years may have elapfed fince their firft publica- 
tion, It would be eafy to exhibit a numerous catalogue of errors 
retained in the works of authors of the firlt eminence, from the 
want of fuch general communication.’ 

In the execution c; this difficult and very extended plan, we 
difcover no want of accuracy or fidelity, which are principal re- 
quitites for the fuccefsful management of the undertaking. This 
volume, befide a large portion of original matter, contains the 
tranilations of many interefting publications, yet little known in 
this country, and reports and abridgments of feveral bulky papers, 
fcattered through tht colleétions of different academies. 

It would be an equally arduous and unneceffary tafk to examine 
all the extracts, and accounts of papers and memoirs, that are here 
prefented to our notice, as many of them have already appeared 
under other torms ; we fhall, therefore, chiefly confine our re- 
wrks to the original parts of the journal, though other parts 
may not be lefs ufetul, or lefs intereiting to many clafles of 
readers. 

The obfervations and experiments of Mr. N., on the * ree 
markable effects of the infiexion of livht, pafling through wire 
cloth, are highly curious, and have perhaps enabled the philofo- 
pher to proceed a ftep or two in this difficult inquiry ; there are 
hil, however, fome circumftances, that remain unexplained. After 
correctly tating what has been done in America, by two active in- 
_— on this fubject, Mr. N. relates his own experiments, and 
Me conclufions drawn fromthem. They are thefe: 

+ I4-—On ‘looking,’ fays he, ‘at a @reet lamp through 2 
piece of mutlin containing one hundred threads in the-inch. In- 
Head of one {pot of light, there appeared nine; four of which oc 
a the corners ot a fquare, one the centre, and four others the 
middle points, in a right line between the corners: Upon exa- 
miaing thein with an achromatic perfpective magnifying fourteen 
umes, I faw that the fpots were true images of the flame of the 
ne the central one being perfect, all the others coloured, with 

€red outermoft, and the corner lights leait luminous and diftinét. 
oy no difference in the appearance, whether the cloth was 
‘aa bra to the object-glafs, or at any diftance to a ond 

“ore reach before it; or moved fideways in its own P as 
cloth Rs seg dimenfions of the fquare were lefs when the 
eahaegy applied between the object-lens and its focal image, 10 

Portion (by eftimate) as the diftance of the cloth from the 


“is was ley When coarfer muflins were ufed, the fquare was 
(maHez 
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{maller according to the coarfenefs, but in what Proportion wae 
pot examined, becaufe it was iuppofed to follow no Tery rales 
ratio. No effect of this kind took place with the object-c'afs gf « 
microfcope. 

‘ From thefe facts Linferred as follows :—The middle fame 
formed of all the pencils of light which pafs through the cep 
parts of the holes in the cloth without any deflection. The foy 
flaines in the middie of the fides of the fquare, are formed bpthe 


is 
tral 
I 

pencils ot light intlected towards the {hort threads bounding each 
iquare hole in the cloth, aiffiited by the defleciive power of the op 
polite threads refpectively. ‘Phe corner flames are formed bythe 
combined action of the two threads contiguous to the angles of 
every hole; the fum ot which torce, acting in the diagonal with 
a power varying from the adiftance of the cefpective parts of the 
lines about the angle, cannot produce an,image fo clear and def. 
nite as the fides. The images are tarther atunder the finer the 
cloth, becaufe the nearnefs of the threads increafes the inflee- 
tion, infomuch that when the interval is about ~}<th of an inch 
there will be no central image, As the images are produced by 
an equal number of clailes of pencils parallel to each other, any 
motion of the cloth either parallel or perpendicular to. sts own 
plane before the object glafs will not affect them, becaufe they 
come to the object-lens under the fame circumttances of paralleliim 
But when the deflections were made by the cloth between the 
object-lens and its focus, the pofitions or diftance of the images 
were afiected more or lefs upon the principle of the prifmatic micro 
meter. And, laftly, the microicope does not fhew this effect, be- 
caute the rays from the object, not being parallel, are not umitormiy 
deflected, and have no virtual toci.’ 

The gieate part of this theory he conceives to be well founded. 

A tew ufeful remarks are fuggefled in the paper, on ‘the dels 
cription of an inflrument which renders the electricity of the at 
mofphere and other weak che res very per eptible, without the 
pothbility of an equivocal refult.? We mut here, however, reier 
the reader to the paper itielf, as it cannot be well underitood with 
eut the plates. 

Among the editor’s ¢ obfervations on the art of printing books 
and piece goods by the action of cylinders,’ we have met with 
many that deferve the notice and examination of the artilt, ast 8 
only by the full knowledge of circumfances that real improve 
ments can be made. 

The paper ¢ on the method of obviating the effects of heat 
and cold in time-pieccs’ is of the practical kind, befide giving 
ay hiitorical detail of the progretlive improvements in the cone 
@ruciion of fuch iniruments, otfers many hints of impertance 
the mechanic. : 

_ The great utility of illumination, for the various purpofes ot 
life, renders every attempt to afford it more cheaply and more cob 
veniently of great importance. Mr. N. feems to have turne bis 
attention to thefe.objecis, though hitherto with no great degree <= 
fuccefs. His ‘obfervations and experiments on the light) & 
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low a fubiticute for wax,’ are, however, fuch as 
dation af more fuccefstul trials, and require the 
fli confideration of thofe engaged on thefe fubjecéts. A few of 
the experiments, Which our active inquirer has made refpecting 
les may not be unacceptable to the reader. 

Sycaking of tallow, he fays, P. 72.—* But the moft decifive re- 
medy for the impel! fection of this cheapelt, and in other refpects beit 
material for candles, would undoubtedly be to diminith its fuf- 
hilier. Various fubitances may be combined with tallow, either 


- 
~ 
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Olid. ¢ 

ja the direct or indirect method. In the latter way, by the decom- 
potion of foap, a number of experiments were made by Ber- 
hol] an account is inferted in the Memoirs of the 


that, : WolecR 
Academy at Paris for the year 1780, and copied into the 26th 
volume of the Journal Ge Phylique. None ef thefe point directly to 
the prefent object ; befides which, it is probable that the foap made 
wi y that eminent chemilt was formed not of tallow, but oil. 
Iam not aware of any regular feries of experiments concerning the 
mutual action of fat etls and other chemical agents, more efpecially 
fuch as may be directed to this important object of diminifhing its 
folubility ; for which reafon I fhall mention a few expeviments 
mace With (Als View. 

‘1. Tallow was melted in a fmall filver veffel. Solid tallow finks 
inthe fluid, and diflolves without any remarkable appearance. 
2. Guin fandarach in tears was net diffolved, but emitted bubbles, 
lwelied up, became brown, emitted fumes, and became crifp or 
sia! \o folution nor improvement of the tallow. 3. Shell-lac 
weed up with bubbles, and was more pertectly fufed than the 


ro 


gum fandurach in the former experiment. When the tallow was 
poured off, it was thought to congeal rather more fpeedily. ‘he lac 
cid hut appear to be altered. 4. Benzoine bubbled without much 
lwelling, was tufed, and emitted fumes of an agreeable imell, thoueh 
bot relembling the flowers of benzoin. A flight or partial folution 
seemed to take places The benzoin was fotter and of a darke 
coour than before, and the tallow lefs confifent. 5. Common 
N unites very readily with melted tallow, and forms a more 
wuole compound than the tallow itfelf. 6. Camphor melts eafily 
i tallow, without altering its appearance. When the tallow 1s 
hear boiling, camphoric fumes fly off. ‘The compound appeared 
tore fulible than tallow. 7. The acid or flowers of benzoin dif- 
sol S in great quantities without any ebullition or commotion. 
“atch imoke arifes from the compound, which does not fmeil like 
9 cid of beuzoin. Tallow alone does not fume at a low heat, 
though it emits a {mell fomething like that of oil-olive. When the 
Proportion of the acid was contiderable, {mall needled cryftals ap- 
peared a: the temperature diminiflied. The appearances of fepara- 
- are different according to the quantity of acid. The compound 
oe hardnefs and confilience of firm foap, and is partially 
parent. 8, Vitriolated tartar, nitre, white fugar, cream of 
“i i cryttallized borax, and the falt fold in the siaskaes under 
tial “reg is falt of lemons, but which is fuppofed to be the eflen- 
- agellen lorrel, or vegetable alkali fuperfaturated with acid of 
a“', Were refpectively tried without any obvious mutual action or 
change 
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change of properties in the tallow. g, Calcined macnefia rendered 
tallow opake and turbid, but did not feem to diffolve. Its effeti 
refembled that of lime. 

* It is propoted to try the oxigenated acetous acid, or radica! 
vinegar; the acid of ants, ot fugar, of borax, of galls, the tan. 
nig principle, the ferous and gelatinous animal matter, the fecul 
ot veectables, vegetable gluten, bird-lime, and other principled, 
either by direct or indireét application. The object, in a commer. 
cial point of view, Is entitled to an extenfive and afliduous invefi- 
gation. Chemis in general fuppote the hardnefs or lefs fufibility 
ef wax to arife from oxigen, and to this obje& it may perhaps be 
advantarcous to direct a certain portion of the enquiry. The me- 
tathe falts and calces are the combinations from which this prin 
ciple is moft commonly obtained ; but the combinations of thefe 
with fat oils have hitherto attorded little promife of the improve- 
ment here fought. The fubject is however fo little known, that 
experiments of the loofeft and moft conjeQural kind are by no 
means to be defpited.’ 

The paper on rofe-water, eau de luce, foap of wool, and fea- 
ficknefs, contains notices on thefe feveral different fubjects, fome 
ot which are intereiting. Here, however, our author’s experi- 
ments are not always decifive, but fill they may ferve to guide 
the inquirer to more fatisfactory attempts. 

‘he paper comprifing the defcriptions of the air-pumps of 
Prince and Cuthbertfon has alfo fome ufeful practical remarks 
on the beit means of contftru@ing inftruments of this fort. 

In a tubfequent paper we alfo meet with communications of 
much utlity from the editor. Thofe on a method of preventing 
heat in grinding, and on the plumb-line and fpirit-level, are par- 
ticularly interefting to the artilt. 

Whe electrical experiments of lieutenant-colonel Haldane are 
certainly ingenious, but the praétical conclufions to which they 
Iead are not very important. ‘Thefe trials feem, however, to have 
been eonducted with great care and attention to the fubject of in- 
qvurryv. 

"Phe communication on the mechanical conftruétion and ules 
ot the tcrew’ is valuable, as tending to improve a procefs of great 
utilitv in the art: 

Wiat the exact compofitien of the belt eax de luce is, 18 perhaps 
tLafcertained by chemifls. The experiments of Mr. N.'s 
corteiponcent feem to throw fome light on the fubject, though 
they do not appear to have been made with great accuracy: The 
following account is yiven of the eompolition by the experimenter 
himiel!. 

r. 167.—* Digef ten or twelve grains of the whiteft pieces of 
Maitic, feletted tor this purpofe and powdered, in two ounces © 
alcohol ; and, when nearly diffolved, add twenty grains of elem. 
Vehen both the refins are diffelved, add tem or fifteen drops 
rectified oil of ainber, and fifteen or twenry of effence of berg2mo: 
fhake the whole well together, and jet the faces fubfide. The 
folurion will be of a pale amber colour. It i¢ to be added im very 
‘Haus portions to the be aqua ammonite pura, until it ar 
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ni ilky white enefs—fhi: king the phial well after each addition, as 

directed bv M: acquer. The ttreneth and cauiticity of the ammo- 
njac are of moft effential confequence. If, upon the addition of 
the firt drop or two of the tinciure, a dente opake coagulated 
precipitate is formed—not much unlike that which a appears on 
dropping a ft )! ution of filver into water flightly impre ‘gnated with 
comneil {ilt—it 1s too ttroug, and muit be diluted with aicohol. 
A coniderable propor ‘tion ot the tincture, perhaps one to four, 
ough: to be requivte to give the liquor the proper degree of 
opacity. | have ¢ trequently fince made an eau de luce in this Way, 
in which no dey polition has afterwards appeared.’ 

The notice an the purification of mercury is of importance to 
different Gis. though we beleve the procefs but little known 
among them. its principie and nature are thus defcribed. 

p, :82.—* The procets is grounded ou the tact, that the metals 
with which mercury is ufually contaminated, become converted 
into a black powder (by partial calcination, when agitated with 
re{pirable air. Take a glats vial with a ground topper (fuch being 
generally pretty itrong), capable of 1 10 or 12 Ounces 
of water, and fill about one-fourth of it with the foul quickfilver 5 
then putting on the ftopper, Ict the bottle be held inverted with 
both hands, faking it violently by ftriking the hand that fupports 
itagainit the knee. After twenty or thirty ftrokes, take out the 
fiopper, and blow into the vial to change the air. For the purer 
the air the faller the procefs advances. After a fhort time, if the 
mercury be very foul, the furface will not only become black, 
but a ereat quat itity of the upper part will appear as if coagulated. 
In this firuation the vial is to be inverted; and covering the mouth 
of it with the finger, all the mercury that will tlow eafily is to be 
let out, and the black coagulated part put into a cup by itfelf. 
The ri unnin ¢ mercury may be feparated from the black powder, 
by prefling this mats repeatedly with the finger This mercury 13 
to 5 added to the reft, in order to be agit ated again. 

* The procefs mutt be repeated till no more black matter can be 
: ted 5 nd it is not a little remark able, that the operator will 
eat no lots to know when the operation is completed. For the 
lame quantity of lead feems to come out of it in equal times of 
agitation, ; ind confequently the whole becomes pure atonce, T he 
found of the pure mercury is louder and more harfh than while it 
conta ined the adulteration; fo that by this criterion the end of the 
procets ts eafily diftinguithed. F 

The no tices on the method of clofing wide mouthed veffels for 
philof phic ul purpofes, the preferv. tion of gunpowder, the gra- 
mulation of thot, and the precipitation ot magnefia, are alfo of the 

lL kind, but without much novelry. 

We have yet much to learn refpecting r ele“rical phenomena, ag 
well as many of the facts already difcovered in the icience of elec- 
tricity ; and Mr, N., by defcribing new pbcnomen a and fuggeiling 
hew conjeftures, does ‘not leffen the difficulties of the inquirer. 
The | phenomena which he has here noticed are however intereiting 
fothe philofopher, and his conjeétures not without probability. 
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Tl. acre wp ‘ 2s Pn 4 ° 
Chey relate to ‘the changes of colour, and direction of the Clouds, 
daring a thunder-itorm. 

In the paper containing . experimental refearches to afcertaig 
the nature of the procefs by which the eye adapts itfelf to produce 
dittinct vifion,” Mr. N. has given a clear and fuccinct account of 
what has been already advanced on the fubject, and offered a few 
remarks, that are not unworthy of attention, but we do not find, 
that he has mace any new experiments. 

In the notices ¢ on ftyrian tteel, elattic rings for mufical infry. 
ments and other purpoles, and wheels without cogs,’ we have 
fore hints that may be of ule if attended to by the ingenious 
artilt. 

The obfervations of the editor * on the electrophore tending to 

: Ss ’ ? , . o 4 
explain the means, by which the torpedo and other fifth commini- 
cate the electric {fh ck,” are highly curious and engaging, It is 
fur reited, that, in concluding ret pec ting ¢$ the manner in which 
elect&c fith communicate the fhock, we may fafely avoid,the more 


complicated coniideration of the electrophore, and compare the 
action immediatcly to that of a fimple jar.’ 


On the nature or manner of the operation, Mr. N. fays, p. 358, 
‘There are no tacts which fhew how this charge is actually pro- 
duced, maintained, and communicated. . Whether electricity be 
actually collected, compofed, or decompofed in the organs of the 
fifliy or whether it fimply exitts in thofe organs, as perhaps it may 
bodies, in the itate of what is called compenfarion, are 
gueitions concerning which we in fact know nothing. Tt has ap- 
peared to me, from the obiervation of the high electric tate which 
tale naturally poffeffes, and from the innumerable fhocks the elecs 
trophore 1s capable of giving by mere change of arrangement, 
that a machine might be conitru¢ted alfo capable of giving nume 
berlefs thocks at pleafure, and of retaining its power for months, 
years, or to an extent of time of which the limits can be 


’ 


determined only by experiment. 1 will not here defcribe the 
niechanicak combinations which have occurred to me in medi- 
tating on this fubje&t, but fhall fimply fhew that the dimenfions of 
the organs of the torpedo are fuch as by certain very poflible mo- 
tionsy and the allowable fuppofition of conduting and non-con- 
ducting powers, may produce the effes we obferve. How far it 
may he probable muft undoubtedly be left to future experimental 
refearch.’ 

And again he obferves: ¢ in new talc, which had never beea 
excited nor electrified, and exhibited no figns of cleéricity when 
unet’s electrometer, 1 found that the lamine were 
naturally in rong, oppolite, electric flates, counterbalanciag each 
other, When they were torn afunder in the dark, they ‘gave 
flathes at leait :-1oth of an inch long to each other; This is 1875 
times the intenfity of the torpedinal ele@ricity, as before deduced. 
it, therefore, one or more columns of talc, or other thin elettrc 
plates 1-300th of an inch thick, and making up the furface of the 
electric organs of the torpedo, were fo conftructed as that the 
plates might touch each other by pairs only, naturally in oppolite 
Mates, and coated on the outfide; if, moreover, there were one 
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common conductor communicating with the upper plate of every 
pair, and another in the fame manner with the lower ;—then 7 
feparation of all the pairs to the diftance of only <3yxe inch would 
produce the torpedinal inteniity ; the equilibrium would be reftored 
by the two conductors if made to communicate, and whatever 
living creature was in the circuit would receive a fhock: and on 
reltoring the original fituation of the apparatus, a fhock micht 
alfo be civen. The force of thefe fhocks would differ according 
tothe quantity of the apparatus made ule of at the time, or the 
difance to which the plates were drawn afunder. If different 
columns were exploded in rapid fucceffion, the quick repetition 
of {mall fuocks would produce the tremulous fenfation. 

‘It,’ continues he, ‘ we were to conjecture that the torpedo 
aétually operates like a machine of this kind, we fhould find our 
fyppolition to include the following fubordinate parts :—1. The 
membranes may be non-conduétors, and the fluid between them a 
conductor. 2. They may act as electrophores. 3. The white 
ter between the columns may conlift of conduors 


tic Uialr Ma 


feparately teading to the two oppoute furtaces. 6. Thefe feparate 
conductors, in all their fubdiviuons, may be well kept afunder by 
acovering of non-electric matter. If this be of the fame kind as’ 


the membranes, and ;ed55th of an inch thick, it would be fut- 
ficient for the purpofe, becaufe the intenfity of the electric ftate 
is deduced from its power of breaking through a much more pere 
1cable electric, mameMy, air, at nearly twice that interval. 7. 
Che eflects may alfo be produced by the motion of conducting 
plates in a non-condudting fluid.’ 

Mr. N.’s obfervations on a method of difpofing Gunter’s line 
of nunbers,’ fo as to increafe the divifions and produce other ad- 
vantages ; and on the mechanical projects for affording a perpetual 
motion, are valuable in different refpects. They not only fhow 
the inquifitive reader what has been done, but put him in the way 
of making improvements. ‘The nature of the different objects are 
allo rendered clear and intelligible. ‘They are therefore brought 
forward with tue greateft propriety in a journal of philofophy and 
the arts. 

In the notices * on filver alloyed with crude platina, tempering 
of itcel, and rifled fhot,’ there are a few hints of value, and an 
experiment or two that may tend to introduce improvements. 
Some of the obfervations that we mect with on thefe fubjects are 
hot h ywever new. 

The paper ‘ concerning the fleam engine as originally invented 
oy the marquis of Worcefter, and fhe improvements fince made 
in ileam engines without the pifton or lever; with a defcription of 
an engine of this kind conftructed by Mr. Peter Kier, of Kentith 
Town,’ is interefling in many points of view. It prefents the 
reader with an ufeful account of this inventiot, and of it’s pro- 
greliive improvements on the principle here ftated. The editor 
has allo thrown out a hint or two for future improvements. 
Communications of this fort are highly proper and wfeful in a 
journal of this kind, : 
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‘ 


¢ On the mechanifm by which the mariner’s compafs is fuf. 
pended’ we find a very ufeful and ingenious paper. Mr, N. ob. 
ferves that, p. 426, —* in a well-conftructed mariner’s compafs the 
needle is defended from the impulfe of the air, and is little fubjet 
to be difturbed by the external motions or agitation of a hip at 
fea. As this difturbance is, however, the chief impediment to 
the convenient ufe of the compafs in a boat, where the motions 
are fudden and fhort, or in a fhip, when the waves are very tur- 
bulent; and as the artitts in this branch have endeavoured to per- 
fuade the world that certain pieces of mechanifm were much fupe- 
rior in their ufe to others differently difpofed ;—I thought,” fays 
he, ‘ it might be of fome utility to explain the fimple principles 
of a ood fufpention.’ 

After defcribing different means employed for improving this 
invention, Mr. N. fays, p. 427, * the fimple fufpenfion of the 
needle on a point has been applied to the compafs-box, for which 
it is little fuited, not only becaufe of the wear upon fo fimall a 
furface, but alfo becaufe it admits the box to traverfe horizontally; 
an effect which is inconvenient, and cannot be remedied by an 
means not calculated in fome refpect to increafe the effects of agi- 
tation. The method moft gencrally received, and in fa¢t the bet 
adapted to this inflrument, are the gimbals. 

‘ This well-known contrivance confifts of an hoop fupported 
upon two pins diametrically oppofite each other, and iffuing from 
the external furface of the ring in fuch a direétion that both lie 
in the fame diametrical line. When the hoop is fufpended on 
thefe pins, it is at liberty to turn freely round the diameter of 
which they conititute the prolongation. The notches or holes of 
fupport are difpofed horizontally. ‘The compafs-box irfelf 
placed in a fimlar ring with two projecting pivots; and thele 
pivots are inferted in holes made in the former ring at an equal 
diftance from each of its pivots. If, therefore, we fuppofe the 
whole to be left at liberty, the compafs-box may vibrate upon the 
diametral line of the outer ring, and alfo upon a line formed by 
its Own pivots, at right angles to that diametral line. The con- 
fequence of this arrangement is, that the centre of gravity of the 
compais-box will difpofe itfelf immediately beneath the interfec- 
tion of both lines on which it is at liberty to move :—that 16 to 
fay, if the weight of the box or its parts be properly difpofed, 
the compafs will aflume a pofition in which its upper furface fhall 
be horizontal. 

* The fame principles which were applied to the fingle centre 
of the magnetic needle will alfo apply to the axis of the gimbals. 
It the centre of gravity of the compafs box be fo placed with 
refpect to either axis as that its vibrations fhall be quick, every 
horizontal action will greatly difturb it, and it will not {peedily 
fettle. The moft favourable pofition of the pivots or edges 
{upport in the gimbals will be when they all lie in the fame pla 
and the centre of gravity of the compafs-box is very little below 
that plane.’ 


Thefe are his principal conclufions, and they are certainly is- 
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The practical application of this reafoning, fays Mr. N., is, 
p. 428, * that, without pretending, as has been done, that any 
eculiar fecret or great difcovery 1s required to give ttability to 
this ufeful inftrument, nothing more is required than good work- 

manihip, and a proper adjuitment of the weight with regard to 
the centres or axes of fufpenfion. The needle ought to be adjufted 
either by means of its cap, or by proper filing away, or elfe by 
additional pieces to the card, fo that it fhall vibrate very little, 
snd that flowly, when placed upon a point and moved horizon- 
tally, whether in the direction of the needle or at right angles to 
that direction. ‘The card is then ready for the compats-box. The 
box itfelf muft be adjufted with the card in its place, fo that it 
fhall exhibit the fame fteadinefs when moved in the line of direc- 
tion of the outer pivots. And laitly, the fame difpofition muft 
be made with regard to the motion in the direction of the inner 
pivots.’ In fa¢t, the chief aim of this communication ‘ is to en- 
force the truth, that the compafs is very little difturbed, at fea or 
elfewhere, by tilting the box on one fide, but very much by 
fudden horizontal changes of place; and, confequently, that a 
fcientific provilion againit the latter is the chief requifite in a well- 
made inftrument of this kind. And again, that nothing is more 
eafy than to afcertain whether a compafs pofleifes ftability ; fince 
nothing more is requifite than to flide it upon a table in the feveral 
directions above mentioned, and reinark how far it 1s difturbed. 
The good workmanthip of the cap and pin of the needle may be 
afcertained by infpection with a magnifier, and alfo by drawing 
the card with a fmall key or other piece of iron, a very little 
quantity, for example a quarter of a degree, out of its ftation 
or pofition, and remarking whether it returns accurately to its 
eriginal ftation.’ 

* On the maintaining power in clocks and watches,’ our author 
has likewife offered fome reflections, that deferve the notice ef the 
mechanic employed in the fabrication of articles of thefe kinds. 

We have already noticed a paper of lieutenant-colonel Hal- 
dane’s, and we have here another, containing ‘ experiments made 
with a view to afcertain the caufe of buildings, which have me- 
tallic condu€tors belonging to them, being ftruck by lightning.’ 
We cannot lay thefe ingenious experiments before the reader, but 
fhall give fome of the conclufions refpecting the confiruction of 
conductors. 

P. 439.—¢ From this experiment,’ fays the author, ‘ it appears 
to be manifeit, that the advantages arifing from metallic conduc- 
tors, erected for the purpofes of fecuring buildings from the effects 
of lightning, depend more upon the lower furface of the body of 
charged air extending over them, than upon their form or con- 
ftruction. 

It is not eafy to decide, from the refult of the experiment, 
whether they fhould be terminated by points or by bails. Probably, 
with refpeét to the large operations of nature, there may be no 
difference. The ball ufed in this experiment is three inches di- 
ameter; the largeft furface of charged air fearcely exceeded 70 


‘uare feet: but if fome acres of charged air were brought into 
Bb 3 action 
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action, the ball of three inches would foon be reduced to a point. 
Hiowever, as the fubject has occationed much controverfy, we 
may take the opp rtunity of inveiligating it from the data afforded 
by this experiment. 

“© If we reafon upon what is exhibited in the firft and third 
cafes, it is obvious that pointed conductors are to be preferred to 
thofe terminated by balls. They have the property of acting at 

ater diftance than balls, and have the power of de- 

ftroying, lilently, the effecis of lightning, when balls can only 

accomplifh it by means of an explofiony which mutt always be 
attended with fome danger. 

* But if we reafon upon the refult in the fecond cafe, we thall 

find that the pow er which points have ot acting at a greater 


] rp 
ai much Ree 


diflance than balls, will make them more liable to produce the 
mifchief fhewn in that experiment. 
6 Under thele confiderations, the conductor terminated by a 


ball might be thought preterable to one terminated by a point; 
but when we recollect that moti of the metallic fubitances which 
belong to buildings are gencrally terminated in edges and points; 
that they have the fame influence as the point upon the con- 
ductor; that their operation may be attended with more danger, 
aud that they may extend their influence beyond that of a con- 
dudior terminated by a b&ll; we may therefore conclude, that 
the height to which a pointed conduétor is generally raifed above 
he other metallic fubliances belonging to a building, when com- 
pared with the vait diftances at which lightning can att, will 
not increafe, in any great degree, the danger to which a butld- 
ing may be expofed under the circumftances exhibited in the 
fecoud cafe of this experiment: and therefore conductors that 
are terminated by points are more likely to produce the good et 
fects expecied trom them than thofe which are terminated by 
bails. 

* Thefe confiderations upon the effects that may be produced 
by the joint operations of politive and negative electricity, have, 
thus far, been confined to what may happen within a fpace 
occupied by a buildiag; but they may be extended to much 
greater ipaces upon the furface of the earth. A condu&or may 
be ilruck by lightning, and (if the lower furface of the body of 
charged air extends over no part of the building) may convey the 
tightuing into the earth, without the leaft mifchief being done 
to the building; but when the lightning arrives at the lower ¢xe 
tremity of the conductor, there is no proof that by its anion with 
the carth it becoines decompoted. That decompofition cannot - 
happen until it becomes united with its oppofite ele&tricity, which 
may be attached to a body of earth or fubitances far removed from 
the conductor. The lightning will therefore continue its opt 
rations until it arrives at the place where the oppofite electricity 
is preient, and in its paflage will occafion much mifchief if it does 
not meet with good concucting fubftances.’ : 

Mr. Sadler’s paper on the * new conttruction of the air pump 
exhidus jome hints, apparently of great utility and im portance; 
but experience is the only fure teit in matters of this kind, 4 
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many things feem plaufible in theory, which on trial, turn out 
quite the contrary. ; 

The communication of the rev. Mr, Pearfon, of Lincoln, * on 
the advautage of inverting the flider in many operations on the 
common iliding rule,’ contains, we have no doubt, a very ufeful 
practical improvement, but the great difficulty is in convincing 
the labourer that itis fo, and Mr, P. has juitly remarked the dif- 
advantages that proceed from this fource. 

The *obfervations and experiments of the editor, on fteel, 
refembling that of Damafcus; with an eafy teft for determining 
the unitorm quality of ftecl before it is employed in works of dee 
licacy or exnence,’ are reallv valuable to the manufacturer. After 
relating the appearances and properties prefented by a {word blade 
of the true Damafcus fabrication, Mr. N. fays, rp. 469,—* From 


thefe circumitances, as well as from the price, I was induced ta 
think that the blade was compofed of fteel and iron, and that the 
procefs of foreing was fuch as greatly to enhance the cof, b 

the labour and management it might require. For if we fuppofe 
the picces to be united together at the welding heat, and then 
forged or drawn out, it is certain that no {mall degree of fkill and 
care would be required to render all the parts found, sand at the 
fume time preferve the fteel and iron in poffeffion of their charace 
teriilic properties. ‘Too great a heat would probably render the 
whole mafs more unitorm than is confiftent with the fubfequent 
production of the water or wavy appearance. In my attempt to 


imitate this tieel, 1 endeavoured to fubflirute a mechanical con- 
trivance in the place of this fuppofed careful forging. 

‘I caufed a cylindrical hole of about one inch in diameter to 
be bored through a piece of caft iron, the lower part of which 
could be fo placed upon an anvil as to clofe one end of the hole. 
A torged iron plug was made nearly to fit the cylindrical hole, 
but confiderably longer. Equal weights of german fteel and 
fweedith iron, both in filings, were then well mixed with oil, 
and wrapped in a paper, which had before been rolled upon the 
plue, and confequently fitted the cylinder. The ends of the 
paper were neatly folded; and the whole mafs being then put 
Into the ca{t-iron cylinder placed upon the anvil, a few blows 
Were given by driving the plug into the hole with a heavy hammer. 
By this means the mafs of filings, when thruft out of the cylinder, 
Was compact and manageable. It was then placed in a charcoal 


> 4 
4, 
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®, and urged to a welding heat by the double bellows. Thence 
it was taken with the tongs; again haflily put into the cylinder, 
4 hammered by means of tle plug and the heavy hammer. 
‘Hen it was taken out, the whole was found to be confolidated ; 
but upon for ‘ing it into a plate, a confiderable portion flew off in 
‘crumbly torm. ‘The plate, however, was filed up, {moothed, 


on 
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* Its colo ir prefented nothing remarkable. When weak nitrous 
acid Was poured upon it, it became mottled in confequence of the 
hemerous {mall black {pots which appeared upon the particles 
of eel, while thofe of iron remained clean. On the nitrous acid 
eins wathed off, the furface appeared wavy like the Damafcus 
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fteel, but fcarcely at all fibrous; doubtlefs becaufe the folid had 
not been drawn out by forging. An attempt was made to harden 
it by ignition and cooling in water; but it fill remained foft 
enough to be cut with the graving tool, the point of which did 
not indicate any difference in that ref{pect between the parts of 
iron and of fteel, though it is very probable fuch a difference did 
really exiit. 

¢ J infer, therefore, that the Damafcus fteel is in fact a mecha. 
nical mixture of fteel and iron; that it is incapable of any con- 
fiderable degree of hardnefs, and confequently is in no danger 
of breaking from its brittlenefs ; that its tenacity is enfured not 
only from the admixture of iron, but likewife from the facility 
with which its founcnefs may be afcertained throughout, by the 
fame procefs which exhibits the water or hbrous sppearance: 
and, laiily, that the edge of a weapon formed of this material 
muift be rough, on account of the different retiftance which the 
two fubitances afford to the grindftone, in confequence of which 
it will operate as a faw, and more readily cut through yielding 
fubftances than fuch cutting tools as are formed of a more uniform 
{ubitance.’ 

The teft which our author employs is that of a diluted nitrous 
acid, which is unqueilionably well calculated for the purpofe. 

The communications ¢ on the irritability of the pollen of 
plants,’ and ‘on the compofition for clofing wide-mouthed veffels,’ 
prefeut Curious phenomena to the botanical inquirer. The fad 
refpecling the wart of power in acids, to deftroy the writer's 
compofition for clofing the mouths of veflels, we are inclined 
to queition. Farther trials are however neceflary on the fubject. 

The communication of profeffor Mitehill, containing * an 
attempt to accommodate the difpute among the chemiits, con- 
cerning phlogilton,’ addrefled to Dr. Prieftley, in our opinion, 
feems rather to embarrafs than clear up the matters of difpute. 
The introduction of xe terms is furely a bad method of clearing 
away ald objections, and profeffor Mitchill has certainly done 
nothing more. Decilive experiments are the only fure telts, but 
thefe are unfortunately wanting in the profeflor’s attempt. 

Mr. Kirwan’s paper, prefenting ‘ experiments on the compo- 
ftion and proportion of carbon in bitumens and mineral coal,’ 1s 
entitled to more notice. Reflecting on the difficulties of analyzing 
thefe fubftances by the ordinary means, it occurred to Mr. Ky 
pr. 488,—* That partly by combuftion and partly by their efficacy 
in decompofing nitre, the fecret of their internal compofition 
might poflibly be unveiled. : 

* 1, Combuftion, 1 have abferved that all the fpecies of folid 
bitumen properly fo called, when laid on a red hot iron, burn 
with a large bright flame, fmoke and foot, leaving none or fcarce 
any coaly retiduum, and only a little afhes: 

* That the fofter bitumens, as maltha, burn in the fame mannefy 
leaving no coal, but only a little afhes, and requiring no incr 
ot heat for their entire confumption ; 

* That afphalt burns with flame and foot, but melts and fwells, 
and requires for its entire confumption an increafe of heat, leaving 
{caree any coal, and but little afhes, It 
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¢[t is moreover well known that liquid bitumens contain in- 
flammable air and carbon: that they ubforb atinofpheric air whea 
long expoied to it and lisht: that, in confequence of this ab- 
forption, they are thickened, blackened, and condenfed, firit into 
mineral tar, then into mineral pitch or maltha, and laftly inte 
afphalt: that almoit all {pecics of mineral coal yicld more or 
lefs of both fpecies of bitumen in diitillation, leaving a fhining 
couly refidaum: but that the proportion is variable in every 
fpecies according to the degree of heat applied; that the refiduum 
always obftinateiy retains a proportion of bitumen, and that con- 
fequently diftillation, in addition to its other imperfections, is an 
injufficient mediuin whereby to difcern the proportion of carbon 
and bitumen, and confequently to difcriminate the various forts 
of mineral coal from each other. 

«3, Decompolition of nitre. It has long ago been remarked 
by the jutily celebrated Macquer, that nitre detonates with no 
oily indammable matter, unul fuch matter 1s reduced to a coal, 
and then only in proportion to the carbonaceous matter it cons 
tains. An obfervation, the truth of which will fully appear ia 
the fubfequcnt experiments. 

‘Hence it occurred to me that, fince in the act of detonation 
nitre is always totally or partially decompofed, and fince, where 
carbonaceous compounds are employed, this decompolition arifes 
folely from the mere carbonaceous parts, and, every thing elfe 
being equal, is proportioned to the quantity of mere carbon they 
contain; and fince molt fpecies of coals are compounds of mere 
carbon and bitumen, as appears by the products of their diftil- 
lation; it fhould follow, that, by the decompofition of nitre, the 
quantity of mere carbon in a given quantity ot every {pecies of 
coal may be difcovered; and this being known, that of bitumen 
may be inferred; and, the other unetiential ingredients being 
dete&ed by incineration, the whole contents of coaly fubitances 
might be afcertained.’ 

For the experiments and refults of the author on thefe prin- 
ciples we refer the reader to the paper itfelf. 

The communication § on the various denominations given to 
the alkali of tartar’ contains many juft remarks, but the writer is 
more happy in pointing out the inconvenience, than providing a 
remedy. 

‘On fairy rings’ the editor has fimply related what he faw, in 
order to render it probable, that theie effets may, under certain 
circumitances, be produced by lightning. 

We have thus noticed moft of the original papers of the prefent 
Volume, from which the reader will fee, that this philofophical 
jourmal is not a hafty compilation of fuch materials as the editor 
could moft readily lay hold of, but an able, judicious, and well 
meant endeavour, to propagate and improve fcientific knowledge. 
It mut alfo be obferved, that the portion of matter, which we. 
have thus examined, is but finall in comparifon of the whole; 
and that much of what we have been obliged to pafs over is not 
we worthy of the reader’s attention, than that which has becn 
‘ere prefented to his view. 

MEDICINE. 
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MEDICINE. SURGERY. 


Arr. vi. 4 Toird Difertation on Fever. Part I. Containing the 
Hiftcry and Method of Treatment of a regular continued Fever, Sup 
pying it is left to purfue its ordinary Courfe. By George Fordyce, 
M.D. F.n.S. Sc. Svo. 260 pages. Price 4s. fewed. Johnfon, 


f return ggnin to the examination of this able and ingenions 
guthor’s opinions of fever with the greater pleafure, as he here comes 
to the confideration of the hiftory and treatment of a very frequent 
ami often troubicfome difeafe; ‘ a regular continued fever.’ Doéor 
b. begins by attempting to fhow what the appearances are, that oug he 
‘ered as continued fever. The chief abjed of 


making thefe di!inctions, he favs, 1s to difcriminate between difeafes, 
where if 1s Only mec lary to remove the caufe to cure the patient : for 
the do¢tor conceives, that a fevér may goon though it’s caufe be re 


moved. If this notion, which we cannot think philofophical, be 
founded in fgct, ticimportance and utility of fuch diitinctions muft be 
admitted. 

On the nature of the attack of this kind of fever our author gives 


tie fouiow ine account. 


‘ 


p.21.—* A seguler continued fever takes place exactly in the 
manncr of an eplcmera, or a regular tertian; nor would it be 


poilible, from the appearance of the dileafe, to determine whether it 
would be an ephemera fimplex, a regular tertian, ora regular con- 
tinued fever. ‘lhe circumfance of a patient’s living im a country, 
where intermittents were endemic, from moifture or putrefaciion, 
arifing in marfhy grounds, in warm climates; or of intermittents be- 
ng from any caufe epidemic in dry countries, might make a prach- 
tioner fufpect that the difeafe would be an intermittent or remitting 
fever. But without fuch circumftances, no appearance in the patient 
himfelf would, within two or three hours of the attack, at all enable 
him to determine what kind of fever it would prove. 

‘ Continued fevers fometimes then begin at once exactly with the 
fame fymptoms as an ephemera, At times, however, there arifes 1m- 


° i qe . . . . “ 2 
wiccdiatcly upon application of the caufe of difeafe, particularly if it 
fhould be expofure to cold, putrefaétion, or infection, fome derange- 


ment of the fyftem, but no complete paroxyfm of fever. Thefe 
angements contift of languor, the patient’s not feeling himiclf per 
fectly well, and being unable to exert the powers of his body or is 
mind, whether for bufinefs or amufement, fo perfeéily as when m 
2biolute health. Sometimes his fleep is difturbed; he does not go % 
fleep readily; his fleep during the night is broken, and he is not 4 
frefhed fo much as ufual. It happens fometimes that thefe fymptoms 
go olf in a few days; fometimes they all at once increafe very COMB 

iy, and form a paroxy{m, which is the beginning of the fever. 
cep, and the powers of the mind, the doctor has offered us 

ry hole information, ‘The chief conclufions he has made on 
Brit dubjoct are, p. go, that ‘ in fleep the judgment is often totally at 
craps the memory and imagination aré fometimes alfo % 
tally ar ret, che power of perception in the mind is certainly fome- 

sames totally at refit; the Rate of the body, which gives the m 
; a mcans 
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means of perception, is alfo in fome inftances, perhaps in all, totally 
+. the mufcular exertions, not neceflary for life, are totally at 


. excepting where habit has made it more eafy tor certain exertions 
ae ce place - and laftly, the mufcular powers of the body, which 
gre nece! r life, a¢t with lefs vigour. Sleep, theretore, may be 
contid , ftate of reft, during which the powers of the fyftem are 


recruited ; or, tO go on with the fimile firft begun with, the dam is 
fut up, fo that the waters accumulate in it, and are ready to be ap- 


oiied, to bring the whole of the machine into action.’ 
D stor F, has employed much unfatista¢tory reafoning on the fubjeé& 
of the evening par xyim of fever. ‘The practical conclufions, which 
after all rrived at, are barely thefe : 
then which reproduce fever are apparently 

two, chat reproduces a remittent and intermittent fever at the ex- 
pir a certain period of time; the other the natural evening 
n , which reproduces a continued fever; both of which, as far 
as medicine has hitherto been invettigated, are perfectly 
in ible. 

Iris to be remarked in the firft place, that thefe different caufes 
ferve to dillinguith between an intermittent and remittent on one hand, 


continued fever on the other hand. For if we find, in the firft 
a fever, when there is no perfect intermiffion, that the exacer- 
place between five and fix o’clock in the evening, ora 
y conclude, that the difeafe 1s a continued fever ; 
wt if the exacerbations take place at any other time in the twenty-four 
hours, that it will terminate in an intermittent or-remittent fever.’ 
In maintaining an opinion, which is certainly not new, that depreffion 
of ftrength is the caufe of the putrefa¢tion of the fluids in fever, the 


ee 


author has taken up much time.. The fum of what he contends for on 
this point is, Pp. 89, that * fince there is nothing applied to the living 
body to prevent putrefa¢tion, which is not alfo applied to the dead 
bod: when it putrifies very fait : 

‘ Since no frefh matter is added to the living body daring the time 
in which the dead body, placed in the fame circumftances, would 


‘Since the depreffion of firength takes place always in a fever be- 
ore there be any appearances of putrefaction ; 

* And laftly, fince when the blood is rendered putrid by putrefcent 
matter being thrown into it, depreflion of flrength always takes place 
before there be any appearance of putrefaction ; 

‘ It may be concluded, that the depreffion of ftrength is the caufe 

of the putrefaction of the fluids in fever, and not the putrefaction of 
the fluids the caufe of the depreflion of ftrength.’ 
_In treating the fubje&t of delirium the author has thrown out an 
icea or two, that may be ufeful in pra¢tice. He thinks, that from fever 
iticlf, and without any accident or irregularity, two {pecies of delirium 
May arife ; one without any material affeétion of the brain, the other 
With tulneis of the veflels of that organ. . 
_#. 105." The firft fpecies,’ fays Dr. F., © feldom happens in 
the firlt paroxyfm of a regular continued fever, excepting it be very 
‘vere ; there is very often a appearance of it in the fecond evening 
© the difeafe; the patient fleeps confufedly ; im:mediately upon waking, 
“0s not recolleé& his bed, or bed chamber, or the people Uiat are cre 
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him ; but recollection returns in a few minutes, the eyes are fufficiently 
clear, neither confufed nor ftupid, nor are the blood veffels fuller than 
in the ordinary ftate. 

‘ There is a degree of perfect ftapidity and liftlefsnefs in the ap 
ance of the eye, which takes place not uncommonly in the firft exacer. 
bation of a continued fever, which is a very fatal fymptom, but which 
the author thinks is an irregularity in the difeafe, and which in confe 
quence will be taken notice of in a future differtation, 

‘ The want of perfect recolle¢tion, if the difeafe is not very violent, 
goes off gencrally in the morning, about feven or eight o’clock of the 
civil day, and the patient remains recolle¢ted till the beginning of the 
fourth paroxy{m, but yet not perfectly clear in his ideas, and in fall 
pofleflion ot the powers of his mind. 

« Every evening the delirium grows more and more fevere ; but fill 
there is very confiderable relaxation in the day time, and this continues 
to increafe until che feventh or eighth day of the difeafe. 

¢ When this kind of delirium arifes to a great height, aboot five or 
fix o’clock in the evening, the patient begins to be very confafed; 
hardly to know the people about bim; to talk much and contufedly 
about his affairs; to be violent. This violence increafes till about 
midnight, when, if the difeafe is very great, he endeavours to jump 
out of bed, or tries to climb up to the top of it, and becomes per- 
fectly unmanageable. This goes on till two or three o'clock in 
the morning. ‘Then by degrees it fubfides, and he becomes fome- 
thing more fenfible about four or five o’clock in the morning, 
Afterwards perhaps he gets a little fleep, wakes not fo confuled, and 
during the day-time remains more or lefs fenfible ta external objets. 

‘ Thefe appearances go on much the fame for five or fix days, if ne 
crifis fhould take place. About the fourteenth day of the difeafe this 
delirium begins to fubfide ; the patient becomes much more fenfible in 
the day-time; the evening attacks become much more confpicuous, 
although not fo violent, until the difeafe finally goes off, the delirium 
i. oY the firft fymptom of it that difappears. 

‘ The fecond fpecies of delirium, arifing in a regular continued 
fever from the fever itfelf, feems to go through the following pro 
grefs. 

« It alfo evidently begins to appear in the fecond paroxyfm of the 
difeafe. ‘There is in the evening the fame confufion in the perceptton; 
the eyes have their veffels fomewhat enlarged; the cheeks are a little 
flufhed. Thefe appearances go on increafing during the firlt week of 
the difeafe; the confufion grows greater in the evening, and fometimes 
all that violent agitation, which has been defcribed in the former {pecies 
of delirium, takes place ; but in that cafe the patient does not ener 
in the morning, but lies ftupid and almoft infenfible. Afterwards 

the difeafe be very violent, ftronger and more violent delirium begins 
to take place between five and fix o’clock in the evening, which m® 
creafes until two or three o’clock in the morning, and then by degrees 
the patient again falls into the fame ftupor. If this fhould contnse 
till about the fourteenth day, the evening attacks become | 
lefs, but the ftupor continues, with deafnefs, and inattention t0 a 
ternal obje¢ts, and thefe appearances remain the very laft fymptoms 

the difcafe,’ lb 
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In this kind of delirium the dottor fuppofes the material part of the 


brain to be afected. 
On the doctrine of critical days, a dottrine that has caufed much 


— 


s4le and ufelefs controverfy in the fchools of medicine, the author has 
cfered nothing but the explanation long fince attempted by dottor 
Cullen in his clinical lectures. 

The doctrine of morbific matter is alfo handled at fome length, and 
properly rejecte i, as well as the unintelligible jargon, which has beer 
held by medical writers about nature. Having thus cleared his way, 
the dofior comes to the treatment of regular continued fever. But 


here we find little to reward us forthe trouble of acquiring a know- 


ledge of thofe nice diftinétions, that the author has pointed out; for im 
twenty-five years hofpital practice, he tells us, he has not been able to 
afceriain, whether pavents labouring under fever get well fooner with 
or without medicine. Such is the uncertainty of the noble fcience of 
phyic. It may truly be faid, to be ars conjetturalis. . 

iy che concluding part ot this differtation, do¢tor F. touches a little 
on the pr vince of the nurfe, and gives a variety of directions refpet- 


ing air, clothing, food, &c. of patients in this fort of fever. His 
medicinal direciions are however but few, and contain nothing that has 
novelty to recouimend them. Various writers on fever have gives 
fimilar inftru¢tions concerning their treatment. But notwithftanding 
this, the diflertacion deferves to be attended to by the young prac- 
titioner. 


Art. vit. Medical, philfophical, and vulgar Errors, of various Kinds, 
confidered and refuted. By John Jones, M.B. 8VO5 213 pagete 
Price 4s. boards, Cadell and Davies. 1797- 


Few profeflions, perhaps, abound more with common errours, than 
that of medicine, ‘I'he improvements in phyfiology and chemiftry have 
indeed cleared away much rubbifh of this kind, but no inconfiderable 
mafs {till remains, which Dr. Jones affures us he is here lending his aid 
to remove. Leifure caufed by a fevere attack of fciatica, he tells us, 
led him to undertake this herculean tafk. 

Pr. 2.—* | thought I could not employ my fedentary hours 
better than in an attempt to break a fpear againft fach deep rooted 
medical errors as have been permitted to travel down to us from time 
Out of mind, as matters of unqueftionable veracity, hitherto uncontra- 
difed by any author to my knowledge; not without hopes, while en- 
deavouring to convince my readers of what is wrong, of happily ad- 
Vanicing a itep farther, and fhewing them what is right. The readers 
| addrefs my felf to, are not thofe of our profeffion, not having the pre- 
famption to teach my brethren; .who, it is to be hoped, have all been 
fufficiently inftru¢ted already in thefe matters.’ 

How far this writer may be fuccefsful in his refutations, we fhall not 
determine, but that there is more oddity and whimficality than found 
fenfe, in his attempts, we have no hefitation in afferting. The follow- 
ing pailage affords no mean fpecimen. 

r.18.—© Another abfurdity I fhall take notice of is, that wherever 
3 phyfician happens to dine in a family, he is generally afked by the 
mk whether this or that difh be wholefome ; or, it may be, which 

ome two is wholefomeit ; for example, perhaps ftrawberries and 


tfeam, = mock turtle dreffed in high gout, with its full — 
mea 
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ment of acrid poignant force-meat, combuftibled and well be-devile 
with pepper, ging¢ r, cayenne, falt, muftard, horfe-radifh, and fundry 
pickles, aromaucs, and indian provocatives. 

* To anfwer this queftion, without his perufing the cafe of the eater 
accurately drawn up, is beyond the fkill of any phyfician, Quite as 
rational a queition to a wide dealing merchant, who has a variety of 
fhips at fea, would be, which wind he reckons beft ; without fpecifying 
to what particular fhip, and its voyage. ‘This laft queftion reminds me 
of the egregious abfurdity of fome of our former adulating poets, who 
(becaufe the romans, for the purpofe of its cooling their feorched air, 
were in the conftant habit of invoking their favourite Fayonius) were 
wont to pray for gentle zephyrs to watt over our Georges from Han. 
over; not forefecing, were their prayers heard, that it would prove a 
wind in their teeth.’ 

Some of the doctor’s errours are not perhaps lefs abfurd, than tho 
he pretends to refute; of this kind is that concerning i¢ammony, which 
he fays, when * given to the healthieft perfon will diflolve the blood into 
a putrid water and wafte the whole body by its repeated ufe ; the healthy 
juices being firft corrupted by the virulency of the medicine and then 
difcharged.’ Where are the experiments that prove this fact? we are 
afraid they are not to be found. It is one of Dr. J.’s miftakes, we are 
incljned to believe. 

Another-of the dottor’s refudations may, perhaps, be fufpected, Itis 
this. 


P. 35.—* That digcftion is performed in the fromach,—I think the 


flomach is principallv Gefigned for a repofitory for our food, that we 
might not be always under a conftant neceflity of eating ; and that the 
fmall inteftines contribute the moft towards digeftion ; becaufe being 
fmaller than the ftomach, and narrower, they can act upon fmaller quan- 
tities of food at a time, and have moreover the afliftance of the bile, pan- 
creatic juice, &c,’ : 

There are many others, that are equally fufpicious, and to which the 
author has paid rather too little attention. 

We mutt now prefent the reader with a paflage, in order to fhow the 
manner in which this phyfician refutes the vulgar errours of his pro; 
ielion. ‘Thefe are favourable fpecimens. 

Pe 73. * That it is very hurtful to put infants very young to fiand xpos 
iheir legs, as it evill make them crooked and bandy-legge d.—By no means 5 
Candling them well, but gently, is very necefiary towards their health ; 
and ufiag them to their feet ftrengthens their legs very much ; one great 
caufe of 1ickets and bandy-legs being the keeping children too much im 
Uie cuadie, and their want of due exercife and friction. 

1 hat leading-firings are an ufiful invention to bring on children to walk, 
and prevent falis.—Vhey are exceedingly hurtful by prefling in the ler 
num, Which 1n infants is very weak, and thereby laying the toundats 
of ailamas and confumptions, by thus narrowing their cheits. Suffering 
tucm to take their falls on carpets.or grafs-plats will foonelt bring 

to walk cautioully. 

* Lat idwts were born idiots—I will hazard my conjecture to the cof 
trary. May not idiotifin in general proceed from a St. Vitas’s dance, oF 
fome nervous diforder, coming on an infant at too early am age - 
difeos ered; which, thus diftegarded, may terminate in imbecility 
wuotiim? May i ; , comme 
, nf May it not be frequently brought on by the very curled 
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Jones's Medical, philgfophical, and vulgar Errours. 383 
gurfed pr: ice of nu rfes gis ing babes gin for fancied gripes, OF opiates 
fo quict their coughs, that they themfelves may not be difturbed in thei 
night’s ret? Does not the very remarkable cafe of the Norfolk idio 
ns I being thirty, drank neara pe of white-lead paint inftead of {mall- 
heer, corroborate my opinien? He had been an idiot for feventeen years 3 
but this medicine difcharged fuch an enormous quantity of worms, fe 
that be acquired his perfect fenfes for the latter part of his life. 

« That hen a youth remarkable for bis gro with, happens to die prema- 
ees hatedier es ry have been his diforder, his death is generally aitri- 
hvied 0 bis having out-grown bis firength.—if this doctrine hold good, 
the king of Prutfia’s tail grenadiers mutt have beea the moit feeble corps 


in his whole army. 
€ Tha: what is called cracking of the VOICE, 14 growing up boys, is caufed 

, : , 7 I, 5, , 1 
by their r firciuing. it ata particular Lime, tH loud finging or bawling, 
: ~[ believe this change in the voice proceeds trom ag 


‘ 


Bttces wha er, but is naturally brought on by the growth aad 
enlargement of the ¢racheca, and its aritenoid cartilages; large reeds and 


5 ‘ f qt 

pipes being deeper toned, and not fo fhrill as {maller ones. ‘The fame 
thine may be perceptibly obferved in the gradual alteration of voice in 
et 1 cocks, which become deeper toited as their throatg 
become lary rin taciy PTOvM it S UP. , , ep ME 

© That wind inflruments of mufic are exceedingly prejudicial to young perp 
font, ana rally tend to induce co? fumpti as of 2 ‘ur Semel think other- 
wile, provided the ufe of them commence while the lungs are in a.pere 
feétly found fate, as by exercife they muff be rather ftrengthened than 


: | . j - ~ : . > 4 - ea 8 6 “4 eke re } L- ° { if 
Weakened ; wind initrument periormers being remarked ior Jo: 


wevity. 
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. ee “ 
| of bealthy. 
‘ , ‘ , , ! C ; } } 
—Sueh, though to the igaorant they would feem fartheft from them, 
are in reality the moft liable and apt to fall into confumptidns of the 
lungs; for the pellucidity of the coats of their veffels, is a proof of their 
thinnefs and tendernefs : and when they attain to nearly their fall growth, 
their blood, promoted by their paflions, &c. runs high; fo that the leaft 
e. . "* . ! 
excefs in the non-naturals will bring on a rupture of them, and an ulce- 
ration of the lunes 
cs TJ r 


; 


That frequent bleedings at the nofe are by no means unhealthy, as they 
are only proofs of a plethoric fullnefs of the blood-~veff ls—I admrt it to 
be generally fo in young and growing perfons; but in habitual fots and 
dram-d ri; kers, the arteries are fo relaxed, and their orifices fo wide and 
open mouthed, as to allow their impoverifhed blood, now become acrid 
alfo, to run out at the nofe and lungs, fo thin and watery as fearcely to 
tinge a white cambric handkerchief. So it happens in putrid fevers 
and fcurvy.’ 

We may probably be permitted to introduce another portion of ong 
author's work, which w ill, we think, fhow fomething more than his 
talent for retuting \ ulgar errours. 

P. 104.—' That obefity proceeds from a natural difpopition, hereditary in 
fame fami ‘, fa as not to be avoided; and that high boned, ill-formed 
perp , or ill fhaped butlocks, are not fo fubjelt to it,— Though well-fhaped 
pe : are moi fufceptible of fat; 1 believe, without one exception in 
a hundred, that it is the natural effeét and production of overfeeding 
— ' or liquids, or both, nourifhed by an indolent, lazy, lying-a-bed 
,. > 48e\idently as ever the hawking up of thick phlegm ina morning, 
Bia lips, witha black d ry lift, a ruby nofe, and rich face, are, of hab-nob- 
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bing, and dram drinking. And as to its running through a family when 
the mode of living is the fame, what elfe can be expected ? Fat inthe 
cellular membranes, by covering and furrounding all the mufcles, and 
filling up their interftices, interrupts and impedes their activity, fo asto 
induce an indolence; which indolence again contributes to beger fat, 
This is moft evidently proved by its having been cured by its contraries, 
abftemioufiefs, low living, and early rifing. A gentleman communi. 
cated to me a very remarkable inftance of this in a neighb uring cler. 
gyman in Cornwall, who after having grown fo enormou. y fat that he 
was obliged to reit, and make three flages, from his parfonag oufe in 
the church-yard to the reading-defk, laid fo ftri€t au embargo on his 
gullet, that in a year’s time he walked twenty miles to a vilitation in 

rfeét health ; feeling no other inconvenience from the maiiive load he 
fad got rid of, but that the {kin of his arms never recovered itfelf, but 
continued Joofe like tle feeve of a morning gown. Exerciic, in cafe of 
obefity, were it ufed, in as much as it would improve the appetite, may 
be more likely to contribute to it than jeflen it. The above are the 
only effectual means ; but they muft be rigidly perfilted in, not tating 
a little now and then, by fits and ftarts, like roman catholics on wednel- 
days and fridays, without leffening the weekiy bill.’ 

After this, who can doubt the qualifications of the doctor for the exe. 
cution of the tafk that he has impofed upon himklt? 


Art.vitt. The Soldier’s Friend: or, the Means of Preferving the 
Health of NM; }; tary A Ten : addreffed to the Oficers of the Britifp Army: 
By William Blair, a.m. Surgeon to the Lock Hefpital and 
Afylum, and of the old Finfbury Difpenfary., 12mo. 154 pages. 
Price 2s. Od. fewed. Longman. 1798. 

Userut information is trequently conveyed to the public 
through the medium of judicious compilation, and this is the cafe 
in the prefent initanee. Mr. Blair bas brought together, in this 
little volume, many things, that areinterefting, and of much impor 
tance to the foldier. He has given him plain and fimple directions 
in refpect to food, drink, clothiny, exercife, and other fubyects 
connected with the military proteifion. 

A fhort fpecimen will thew the utility and objeét of the work: 

p.58.—* For the defence of coatis and landing-places, it 48 fre- 
quently heceflary to form a camp on levels, in the neighbourhood 
of the fea, or on the low and marfhy banks of rivers. Such fitus- 
tions are always inimical to the health of troops. Amant 
be careful not to expofe himtelf to the air of thefe places with an 
empty itomach, If he be obliged to go out early in the mornings 
let him chew a little tobacco, or a piece of ginger ; or he may 
a {mall glafs of pure {pirits, the falutary effects of which will be 
augmented by infufing therein fome peruvian bark, colombo aM 
orange-peel, tanfy, or any aromatic bitter: It is in fuch fituatons 
only, that the ufe of fpirits can be reckoned wholefome. But ev 
then, their good effects will be lof on thofe who have taken 
habitually hee a confiderable time. 

* Long-continued rains will produce, in fituations naturally 
dry, the fame bad confequences that refult from thofe which a 


uiually moift, and of courfe-the fame precautions become “ 
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apes Experiments, with Of. ruaiions upon Heat, 385 


teguatd againft them. The beft preventive agaurit the effects -of 
tempor: ary wetting with rain, ts to inp entirely ; and, after having 
rubbed the ikin dry, to wath the whole furtace ot the body watls 
T! $ pr actice is fucceisfully ufed by the inhabitants 
+ India itlands, where to be foaked with rain is often at- 


‘i 


pure {pi {S. 
of the Veit 
tended with fatal ir en, se The effects of partial wetting 
{uppote of the fhoulders or legs, ought to be remedied by a partial 
treatment of the fame kind; for the iironge ‘it conttitution 1s not at 
all time s proot ag aintt the chilling te ndepc y of damp clothes. 

¢ Durit iny feafons, while an army is in a fixed pofition, the 
tents ovis ht ‘we thatched, after the manner recommended by prince 
Ferdinand ot Germany: And little huts above ground, might be 
evected for the officers. But pits funk under the furface of the 


earth, are always unwholefome and damp.’ Ac Rs 


Arr.1x. One Hour’s Advice, refpecting their Health, to Perfons going 
out to the Lhand of Jamaica; avith a Defer iption of the T hand, By 


R. Wife. 18mo. 70 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 1798. 
Tris is a judicious felection, from a very excellent work; and 
wehavea right, ftom experience, to iiate our belief, that the Pulse 


here prefcribed will prove eminently ra rviceable to fuch as are de- 
firous of preferving their health, not in Jamaica only, but any 
country between the tropics, 0. 


Arr. 2 x. Some news Experiments, with Obfervations upon Heat, clearly 
r fhe erroneous Principles of ‘the French Theory. Alfo, a Letter 


fo “He 7 CM difb, E /q. conta: ning /ome pointed Animadverfions ; 
awit S45 telures upon fome late © bemical Pape rs in the Philofophicat 
Vran/aSions, and other Remarks. sy Robert Harrington, M. vé 


8vo. is6 pages. Price 3s. Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


As our author had appealed to forci ign critics in a former pam- 
phiet, we did not expect to be again called upon to offer an 
Opinion on Ais _hypothetis; we find, however, that he fill pérfe- 
veres and perlifts in the truth of his notions of heat. We have 
here a new batch of experiments, and a new feries of complaints, 
not lefs fatisfactory, ot lefs juft, than thofe which have preceded 
them in the different tracts of this philofopher. The dottor has 
bow, indeed, ventured fomewhat further than in any of his former 
publicati ms, and made ene difcovery, which his own writings 
abu ndantly prove to be true, it is, that ‘this is an age of trifling 
experimenters.” After confulting the labours of the author, no one 
can doubs the affertion. We mult not, however, proceed, as we 
hnd ourfelves alre ady aceufed of aiding and abetting the étrangula- 
ton 0! . doctor’ s favourite ban tlings. 

We may, ; perhaps, be permitted to lay a couple of paflages, 
Which fhow the aushise’ s liberality and attachment to his hypo- 
thehs, before the reader. 

Ina letter addreffed to Henry Cavendifh, efq., whom the doétor 
feems ous to draw into his fqu: abbles, he fays, 

“In the year 1788, I wrote a letter to you and others 
upon the extreme errors and fallacy of the french fyflem, and 
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alfo upon your two experiments, the firing inflammable and 
airs, and patiing the electric {park through pure and atmofpherical 
airs; proving, to the {atistaction of candour and common fenfe, 
your very erroneous conclufions from thefe experiments: which 
letter you have never been able to refute.—I now addrefs to-you 
another upon the fame fubjects, but I do not expect more cnidoes 
from you towards this letter than the former: 1 am fenfible there 
is a moft powerful and uliberal combination formed againft me ands 
iny fy item. But, fir, whatfoever be the arts, influence, and cons: 
fpiracy, time will unravel the whole. 

‘ ‘Though this combination is fupported by fo numerous a bodys 

a phalanx who flatter them(felves their names can command eve 
thing, yet truth will and muft prevail. If your opinions, experi 
ments, and conclufions are juft, then I am willing to ftand cone 
demned as cenfuring you unjuitly ; and in that cenfure, as bein 
too confident of my own opinion. But I am not like =i 
our confederates, who fkulk from inveftigation. Ido here feri- 
oufly call upon the public to arraign us both at their tribunal, and 
to pafs their fentence according to their juftice. But, in fixing 
their judgment, 1 hope, they will carefully weigh the facts pre 
and con,’ 

And, at page 4, he tells us, that ‘ our aérial philofophers feem 
to have got into the greateft errors concerning the dottrine of com- 
buftion, fuppofing it is conduéted by attraction ; but combuttion 
is clearly the feparating or breaking down the formation of bodies, 
and not attraing or building up new ones. Thus fire enters into 
the integral fubftance of all combuiftible bodies, which bodies are 
thofe which poiicfs the greateft quantity of fire; therefore when 
thofe bodies are deitroyed by fire, or have their fixed fire fet loofe 
as actual, the compofition of them is entirely broken down ; from 
two caufes. Firft. As the fire made an integral part of the bodies, 
and, fecondly, as the free fire’s great principle is repulfion: there- 
fore, as the fire is let loofe, all the component parts of the burning 
body are repelled or forced from their chemical combinations by 
the repulfatory principle of fire; and unlefs chemitts will intro» 
duce this great repulfatory principle of free fire into combuttion, 
they never can account for the phenomena ; for this great repul- 
fion of fire is as certain an agent as chemical attraction.— There- 
fore our late chemical theories teaching that the air aéts in com- 
buftion by attracting the fuppofed elements, carbone, inflammable 
air, or phlogifton, trom bodies when burning, is erroneous, a5 the 
air ats in combuftion as the agent: it being a combuitible body 
formed of fire, fixed air, and water, and its Fre being flightly at 
tracted to the fixed air and water, is therefore eafily fet loofe in the 
combuttion, and then acts upons burning bodies as apie 
agent in fetting loofe the combutftible bodies” fire; and in relpita 
tion, putrefaction, and other proceffes, this fixed fire is eafily & 
tracted from its union with the fixed air and water of the pure 
uniting to the blood in its fixed itate,’ 

Theie examples will fufficiently prove, that the doctor has not 
vet relinguifhed his o/d habits. 
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Ant. xt. 4 pradica: Fijay on the Club-Foot, and ether Difertions in 


) Feet of Children, intended to fhew under what Circum- 


Legs and Le 
fances they are curable, or otherwi fe: avith thirty-one Cofes that 
have been fuccefifully treated by the Methed for avhich the Author has 
obtained the K ne ’s Patent, and the Specification of the Patent for that 
Purpoje, as well as for curing Diftortions of the Spine, and every other 
Deformity that caw be remedied by mechanical Applications. By T. 
Sheldrake, Trufs-maker to the Weftminiter Hofpital, and Mary- 


le-bone Infirmary. 8vo. 226 pages, and 14 plates. *Price 7s. 
in boards. Murray and Highley. 1798. 
Distortions of the feet are fo frequent and fo diftrefiing, that 
every rational attempt to remove them deferves to be examined with 
proper attention. ‘The author of this effay, though nota profefiional 
man, offers a mode of treatment in thefe cafes, that has many circum- 
flances to recommend it, and which is fupported by the fuccefsful 
relults of different pra¢tical trials. Why furgeons, who are acquainted 
with the anatomical ftruture of the parts, have not, by availing them- 
felves of mechanical f{cience, treated deformations of this and other 
kinds on philofophical principles, we are not enabled to fay; but 
certain it is, that they are rarely undertaken by perfons thus educated. 
The author of this effay prefents his plan of treatment fairly to the 
notice of the profefonal inquirer, and claims his regard on thefe 


_ Pref. p. iii—* The fituation,’ fays he, ‘ in which I was bred, hav- 
ing given me numerous opportunities of feeing thefe difeafes, in all 
their varieties, and of fecing they were always treated in a way from 
which little benefit was derived, naturally direted my mind to the 
fubjet; and the nature of my profeffional education and purfuitt, 
curing the laft twenty years, having enabled me to confider them in 


&way that had efeaped the obfervation of others, and to make na- 
merous experiments, in hopes of being able to cure them; I at Jatt 
facceeded in fome cafes, in an eminent degree. An account of thefe 
cales was publifhed feveral years ago; and the attention that publi- 
cation excited, procured me numerous opportunities for purfuing my 
Enguiries on this fubjeét, the refult of which will be found in the 
following pages,’ 

In a former work *, of which the prefent would feem to be 2 
Continuation, Mr. S. fhowed what had been done by other pratti- 
Noners with a view to remedy thefe deformities. 

Pref. p. iiii—The prefent eflay ‘ contains the hiftory of fome 
tales, which were placed, with unlimited confidence, under my care, 
and in which I was, therefore, perfectly faccefsful, And, as ] knew l 
mult encounter the {coffs of incredulity, the doubts of fcepticifm, and 
the infinuations of thofe who might be envious of my fuccefs, | had 
the precaution to requeft, that they might be fhewn to gentlemen in 
the profefion of furgery, whofe knowledge, judgment, and inte- 
erty, were unquestionable, and who would, therefore, always afcer- 
mia whether what I attempted was rational, and what degree of 
MCCeis attended my efforts. The unbiafied opinions of thefe gentle- 
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* See our Rev. Vol. xxv, p- 34 
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men are added to the hiflory of each cafe, and will form a maf of 
incontrovertible evidence to the truth of the faé&s,’ 

After defcribing fifteen cafes, in many of which his method of ma. 
nagement completely fucceeded, he comes to the circumftances that 
render the club-foot curable, or otherwile. In confidering this part 
of the fubject, he finds it neceflary to inquire into the anatomical 
ftructure of the parts concerned, and from the examination of the 
bones in thefe cafes of difeate, he attempts to prove, 

Pp. 87,-—* That before the age of two years the individual bones of 
2 club-foot are not diftorted in any manner; that as far as the bones 
are concerned in the difeafe, it is only by improper combination; 
that after the age of two years, individual bones become deformed, 
according to circumftances which vary in different cafes; but which 
do not, in all, render the difeafe incurable. I thall now proceed to 
examine the condition of the ligaments, in various ftages of the dif- 
eafe, in order to difcover what alterations muft be produced in them, 
in order to effect 2 cure.’ 

The ligaments and mufcles are examined in the fame way, and 
feveral practical deductions laid down. From the whole thefe con- 
clufions are formed, 

P. 135.—* That three diftin@ operations are requifite to cure this 
deformity ; firft, to reduce the bones to their natural pofttion, and 
natural form, if the patient’s age has occafioned any malformation 
to take place; fecondly, to produce extenfion of any mufcle that has 
actually been contraéted, or feems to be fo from the pofition and con- 
fequent inactivity of the foot; and thirdly, to keep the foot bound 
in its natural pofition, till thofe mufcles which have, from the cir- 
cumitances of the difeafe been weak and inattive, perfeétly recover 
their tone and power, when, and when only, the cure will be 
complete. 

‘I may likewife be permitted to conclude, from what has been 
faid, that every cafe of this difeafe may be perfectly cured, before the 
patient isthree years old; that after that age, fome may foon become 
incurable; but that others may remain in a condition to be cured, till 
the age of ten, eleven, or twelve years old, and even to much later 

eriods of lift.’ 

Thefe obfervations being made on that fpecies of club-foot that 
occurs before birth, the author comes next to thofe, which happen 
afterwards. Here he alfo offers many remarks, and gives different 
practical directions. We have likewife fome cafes in illuftration of 
the pofitions. In recent diftortions of the knee-joints, Mr. 5. 
tells us, : 

p. 174,—That ¢ two operations are requifite to effe& a cure, Wit. 
to replace the bones in their natural relative pofition; and to retain 
them there, ull the ligaments and tendons connected with the knee- 
joint, have recovered their natural power of fupporting the weight 


of the body properiy on the legs. 
; he . ‘ fad- 
‘ In recent cafes, where the diftortion has been brought on 
denly, or at lealt, quickly, by debility, the reduétion will be @ 
effected ; for the fame debilitated ftate of the parts, which haveo 
caltoned them to give way, wil! not oppofe any obftacle to any 1 
Wonal attempts te return the legs to their natural form, 
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eine, with the afliftance of cold baths, &c. will enable them ‘to re- 


cover, perfectly, their natural fun¢tions. But when, from length of 
rime the difeafe has exifted, age of the patient, or any other circum- 
fance, the parts have become rigid or contracted, it will require 
confiiderable caution to reduce them to their natural pofition; but 
ftill it is poflible to do fo. 

‘ As the degree of relaxation requifite to produce this diftortion jis 
not great, fo the degree of rigidity or contraction neceffary to retain 
it in its wort form, is not greater than the relaxation which occa- 
foned it. From this view of the fubject, and from what we know 
of the effeéts of mechanical ation upon tendinous contractions, it 
is not too much to conclude, there are few, if any cafes, even in 
adults, that are abfolutely incurable: and from a knowledge that the 
mode of treatment I have invented may be adopted to every poflible 
cafe, it would, perhaps, not be unwarrantable to conclude, that every 
cafe, which in its nature is not incurable, may be cured by it.’ 

As the real value of every difcovery or improvement is fhown by 
the practical refult, we have little hefitation in faying, that if 
Mr. 5.’s method of managing the diftortions he has here defcribed 
be fo completely fuccefsful as he affures us it is, it muft be of much 
utility. A. R. 
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PICTURESQUE BEAUTY. 


Arr. x11. Ejjays on the PiGure/que, as compared with the Sublime and 
Beautiful; and, on the Ufe of fiudying Piaures, for the Purpofe of im- 
proving real Landfcape. By Uvedale Price, Efq. Vol. 11. 8vo. 
459 pages. Price 6s. boards, Hereford, Walker; London, Rob- 
fon, 1798. 

_ Iw the prefent volume are three eflays: the fubject of the firft, 

is artificial water; of the fecond, decorations; of the third, archi- 

tecture and buildings. When the former part of this work made it’s 
appearance fome years ago, we paid that attention to Mr, Price’s 
theory, which it’s novelty invited, and which it’s ingenuity well 
merited: if our readers will look back to the twentieth volume of 
our Review, page 259, &c., they will perceive what ideas our 
author attaches to the term piéturefque, and what are it’s pernes 

Characters, in contradiftin@ion to the peculiar chara¢ters both of 

the fublime and of the beautiful. 

Although we acknowledge a general coincidence with Mr. P., 
we did not conceive his ideas on the fubjeét of pitturefquenefs to be 
invariably correét, and in our examination of them, took the li- 
berty of exprefling an occafional diffent; not, however, without 
ofering the reafons on which it was founded. In the effays at pre- 
fer ( before us, Mr. P, has ftill farther illuftrated his theory, and eX~ 
uibited the application of it’s principles to ¢ all the natural beauties 
‘NG varieties of objeéts near the eye, which are claffed by painters 
under the title of fore-ground.’ E 

The fr? effay treats on artificial water; and on the method in 


“eich picturefque banks may be prattically formed. In order to 
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gain a juft idea of the beft manner to form the banks of artificist 
water, Mr. P. very properly fpeculates on the procefs of their 
formation among natural lakes and rivers; for, fays he, «I fuppofe 
that the moftudmired parts of them are the proper objeés of imita. 
tion.’ After having ftated, therefore, in what manner natural Jakes 
may, from natural caufes, have acquired thofe varieties of charaGter, 
which conftitute the piéturefque, he proceeds to fhow how caufes 
may be fo prepared by art, as to produce fimilar effects; how the 
banks of water may be fo managed, that ‘ time and accident may 
produce in them thofe varieties and breaks, which, when pro- 
perly accompanied, are fo much admired by painters.’ The 
inftructions, which Mr. P. offers on this fubjeé to improvers, engage 
him in a detail, of which any abbreviation would be dry and unin- 
ter ling. 
In banifhing the tamenefs and monotony of Mr. Brown’s fchool, and 
fubftituting a mode of landfeape-gardening, the effence of which is 
a richnefs of effe&, which in many cafes muft be entirely artificial, 
an obvious objection arifes, namely, that the awkward attempts at 
fuch an arrangement of materials, as may produce the pidturefque, 
will often oceafion fuch fantaftic work, as may force us to rerret even 
the prefent monotony, 
-P. 40.—* 1 have no doubt,’ fays Mr. P., in anticipating this 
objection, * that very diverting performances in roots, ftones and 
rock-work, would be produced, and that alone I fhould reckon 
as no.little cain: for who would not prefer an abfurd, but 
laughable farce, to a flat infipid piece of five atts? There is, 
however, another very effential difference. In a made river there 1s 
fuch an incorricible dulnefs, that unlefs the banks themfelves be 
totally altered, the moft judicious planting will not entirely get the 
better of ut let the moft whimfical improver make banks with 
roots, ilones, rocks, grottos, caverns, of every odd and fantaftic 
form, even thefe, bv means of trees, buthes, trailing plants, and of 
vegetation in general, may ina fhort time have their abfurdities m 
2 great degree difeuifed, and ftill under that difgaife, be the caufe 
of many varied and ftriking effeéts: how mach more {o, if the fame 
materials were difpofed by a fkilful artift !’ . 
The great importance of attending .to the objeéts immediately 
around the water is obvious: * wherever there is any appearance © 
# ina Inndfeape, whether real or painted, to that part the eye 
jrrefiftibly carried, and to that it always retyrns*.? | It’s relative po 
"e™ fition, 
cence 
* In the fanciful, perhaps too fanciful fimile which occurs ™ 
the fallowing lines, Mr. Southey has conveyed a very ftriking idea 
of the power which water has of fafcinating the attention ; the ma 
of Orleans is returning from her midnight vifit to the tent © 
Burgundy : 
Sm Thus fhe fpake, 
Then iflued forth, and bounding on her fteed 
Sped o’er the plain. Dark on the upland bank 


dhe hedge-row trees difting and colourlefs, Role 
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fxjon, therefore, to the furrounding {cenery is of confequence, 
particularly where the fize of it is confiderable, and the eve has an 
extenfive range of country to furvey: it fhould be fo placed, that 
the attention may be infenfibly led by it to thofe parts of the land- 
fcape, which are moft worthy of notice, and diverted from others, the 
jntrinfic ugline{s or uninterelting arrangement of which may in fome 
meafure deform the fcene. Some excellent obfervations occur on the 
efect of tints, thofe of fone particularly, and of the foil in broken 
round; nothing harmonifés more completely with other objects, 
and without dettroying that unity of effect, which is abfolutely eflene 
tal. imparts fo varied, as well as fo mellow and fo rich a character. 
M:. P. gives the following reafon for his opinion, that the character 
fa lake, and not that of a river, fhould in moft cafes be the object 
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rq 
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mitation ; 

py. 88.—* A lake admits of bays and inlets in every diretion ; and 
where the fcene is confined, every fource of variety fhould be fought 
after. A lake isa whole, and that whole, upon a fmaller fcale, may 
be completely imitated: but of a river, only one or two reaches can 
be imitated; and then it muft top. Now one of the charms of a 
river, befides the real beauty of each particular {cene, is the idea of 
continuance, of fucceffion; that idea, that hope and expectation, give 
an intereft to the fcenery of a river confidered generally, though 
many parts taken fingly may be uninterefting. Bays, inlets, and 
promontories form a principal beauty in lakes, but they would coun- 
teract that idea of continued motion and progrefs, with which con- 
tinuity of banks fo well accords; and even where, for a certain 
fpace, a river becomes ftagnant, (the only part which art can pro- 
perly imitate) ftill we retain the knowledge, and in fome degree, 
perceive the effect of its real progreflion. But. where we know that 
no motion, no progreflion, exift in any part, it furely is nght to com- 
peufate the want of thofe qualities, by others which we can com- 
mand, and which are fo much in unifon with the character of fill 
water; for thofe lakes which are moft admired by painters, are re- 
markable for the variety and intricacy of their fhores.’ 

_ To this reafon for preferring lakes, as the fubject of imitation, to 
rivers, it is added, that ifands, though common to fome rivers, feem 
on the whole more fuited to the charaéter of lakes, where they 
may be introduced with lefs appearance of art, and confequently 
with happier effe@. This eflay concludes with fome valuable hints 
On the forming of iflands, the beft fituation for them, and the trees 
moit proper for planting on them. 

Decorations nedr the houfe form the /econd eflay. Mr. P. repro- 
bates the fyftem of affected fimplicity, in laying out the pone 
immediately next the houfe, or what may properly be called the 
Barden, with no lefs feverity than he does the infipid furface of the 
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Rofe o’er the grey horifon, and the Loire 
Form'd in its winding way iflands of light 
Amid the foadowy vale, when now fhe reach’d 
The walls of Orleans. a 
Joan of Arc. Vol, 11, p. 209, 2d edit. 
Cco4 modere 
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modern artificial landfcape. The garden is precifely the {pot where 
rich and various embellifhment, corrected indeed by fimplicity 
ought to be difplayed. { 
rp. 134.—‘ Where architeéture, even of the fimpleft kind, isem. 
ployed in the dwellings of man, art muft be manifeit; and all arg. 
cial objeéts may certainly admit, and in many inftances require, the 
accompaniments of art; for to go at once ree art, to fimple un- 
adorned nature, is too fudden a tranfition, and wants that fort of 
gradation and congruity, which, except in particular cafes, is fo née 
ceflary in all that is to pleafe the eye and the mind. Many years are 
elapfed fince I was in Italy, but the impreffion which the gardens of 
fome of the villas near Rome made upon me, is by no means effaced; 
thouth I could have wifhed to have renewed it, before I entered 
upon this fubject. I remember the rich and magnificent effeéts of 
baluftrades, fountains, marble bafons, and ftatues, blocks of ancient 
ruins, with remains of {cu)pture, the whole mixed with pines and 
cypreffes. | remember alfo their effect, both asan accompaniment to 
hite¢ture, and as a foreground to the diftance.’ 
is pleafine to notice a coincidence of opinion between two 
perfons of cultivated uncorrupted tafte, on a fubject particularly, 
where the principles of tafte can alone be referred to. Dr. Aikin, 
in a letter to his fon, had the hardihood to attempt with his folitary 
hand to ftem the tide of fafhion; we muft be allowed to copy a 
paragraph from his letter on ornamental gardening *, in order to 
fhow the fimilarity, the identity of his ideas on this fubject with 
thofe of Mr. P., and their mutual predile@tion for the old and now 
obfolete difplay of fymmetry and magnificence in the decorations of 
a garden: 

«“ Formerly,” fays Dr. A., “the pleafure garden was always 
confidered as an appendage to the honfe; its plan and decorations 
were therefore a fubordinate branch of architecture. That it fhould 
have been fo recarded, was very natural. To enjoy the pleafures 


Pr | 


of a garden to advantage, it was neceflary that they fhould be near. 
Its fragrance was received into the apartments of the houfe ; its 
walks invited even the indolent to faunter in the fun or repofe under 
the fhade ; and its gay forms and colours feafted the eye with variety 
of beauty within the fphere of diftin@ vifion. Its flights of fteps, 
walls, porticoes, and terraces, gave the architeét an opportunity of 
gradually letting down the matiy height of his main edifice, and 
thading of {tone into verdure. That fomething of this kind % 

i by the eye, will, 1 think, be acknowledged by every um 

‘d obferver at the firft view of a modern manfion, rifing 
ned from the midf of a naked lawn.” 

Aikin proceeds to fhow how the decorations of the old french 
ind irthan gardens might probably have been imitated from 
rode iketches, which nature herfelf afforded ; «« thus a woodbine ren- 
ning from tree to tree, and encircling the tops of bufhes, formed 8 
fort of Rowering canopy, which agreeably fheltered the wanderer 
trom jun and thowers. Art caught the idea, and falhioned an 47 
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or treillege.’——<«* Ornamental buildings, ftatues, urns, and vafes 
‘ntermixed with fcenes of verdure and folitude, pleafed by the con- 
eat they afforded to fimilar works of art in the ftreets and fquares 
ofacity. A beautiful plant fhooting from the midft of rich carving, 
over which it threw its eafy foliage, had furely as good a right to 
admiration as the imitation of it in a corinthian capital.” A por- 
ion of this letter, more particularly in point, we extra&ted on a 
former occafion, {fee Anal. Rev. Vol. xviri, p. 140,] where a 
fimilar coincidence is obfervable in the opinions of Dr. Aikin and 
Mr. P. on the fubjeét of clumps and avenues, 

Mr. P. has drawn no mean argument in favour of the old italian 
gardens, from the period in which many of them were made—the 


m4 


moit flourifhing period of painting—and from the great probability, 
that fome of the mott celebrated painters, many of whom were 
alfo architects, were employed in their embellithment. The fape- 
riour excellence, however, of the ancient ityle of gardening is not 
defended on authority alone; Mr. P. has pointed out with much 
ability the principles, on which that excellence is founded; with 
admirable ingenuity he has applied his general theory of the pittu- 
re{que to the ornamental part of an old garden, and made each 
throw additional light on the other. 

The third eflay treats on archite@ure and buildings, but Mr. P.’s 
remae'cs are chiefly connned to their effe& as connected with {cenery : 
he makes, therefore, a judicious diftin€tion between architeCure in 
towns, * where it may be faid to be principal and independent ;’ 
where fcarcely any thing but the front is feen; where the ftations to 
Which the fpe€tator is confined are few, and thofe not being diftant, 
his attention is exclufively direéted to the building ; and architeéture 
in the country, where it is ‘in fome degree fubordinate and de- 
pendent on furrounding objetts ;? and where it fhould, therefore, 
harmonize with the general landfcape of which it forms a part. Far 
fr m undervaluing the profeffion of an architect, therefore, It is 
obvious, that our author 1s endeavouring to ennoble it, by fhowing 
how important it is, that the architeét of buildings in the ¢ country 
fhould be architetto-pittore; for indeed he ought not only to have the 
mind,’ {ays he, * but the hand of a painter; not only to be ac- 
quainted with the principles, but, as far as defign goes, with the 
practice of landfcape-painting.’ 

_The fame baldnefs and monotony, which are the principal defects 
of modern landfcape-gardening, chara¢terife the greater number of 
modern buildings: one caufe of the forlorn and naked appearance 
of our ¢ untry houfes is the folicitous concealment of it’s of- 
ices, all of which, if jadicioufly diftributed, would by their va- 
nous heights, and different projections, produce a diverlity of light 
anc thadow, and that intricacy of outline, which according to it’s 
accompaniments may add either to the character of pidiureiquenefs 
or grandeur in the building. 

Agreeing with Mr. Burke, that maffivenefs is a powerfal caufe of 
grandeur, Mr. P, vindicates the archite€ture of Blenheim, a build- 
‘2, which has long laboured under the galling reproach of heavi- 


‘co. Jf our readers have as high an idea as we have of the nae 
an 
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and the tafte of Vanbrugh, they will not be difpleafed with the fl. 


bowing extract: 

p. 251.—* Sir Jothua Reynolds is, I believe, the firft who has done 
jaflice co the architecture of Vanbragh, by fhewing that it was nota 
mere fantaflic ftyie, without any other object than that of 
larity, but that he worked on the principles of painting, and has pro. 
duced the moii painter-like effets. It is very poffible that the ridj- 
cule thrown on Vanbrugh’s buildings, by fome of the wittieft men 
of the age he lived in, though not the beft judges of art, may in no 
flight degree have prevented his excellencies from being properly at- 
tended to. for what has been the fubjeét of ridicule, (and of fach 
exguifite ridicule) will feldom become the obje& of ftudy, or imita- 
tion. It appears to me that at Blenheim, Vanbrugh conceived and 
executed a very bold and difficult defign: that of uniting in one 
building, the beauty and magnificence of grecian architecture, the 
picturefquene(s of the gothic, and the maflive grandeur of a caftle; 
and that in fpite of the many faults with which he is, very juitly re- 
proached, he has formed, in a ftyle truly his own, a well-combined 
whole, a maniion worthy ofa great prince, and warrior.. ‘His firf 
point feems to have been maflivenefs, as the foundation of grandeur. 
‘Then, to prevent that mafs from being a lump, he has made various 
bold projections of various heights, which from different points ferve 
as foregrounds to the main building. And, laftly, having prabably 
been {truck wita the variety of outline againft the dry, in many gothic 
and other ancient buildings, he has raifed, on the top of that part, 
where the flanting roof begins in.many houfes of the atalian flyle, a 
number of decorations of various chara&ters, ‘Thefe, if not new in 


themielves, have at leafl been applied and combined by him ina new 
and peculiar manner; and the union of them gives a furprifing fplen- 
dour and magnificence, as well as variety, to the fummit of that 


ry 


princely ediice *. There is a point on the oppofite fide of the Jake, 
whence it 3s feen in full glory, and with its happieft accompaniments, 
The houfe, the lake, and the rich bank of the garden, may be fo 
grouped with fome of the trees that ftand near the water, and hang 
over it, and fo framed amidft their ftems and branches, as to ¢x- 


‘ * I do not know whether Vanbragh ever was in Italy, or 
whether there ever was a print of the houfe of Nicold di Ruenzo 
before that by Piranefi, in his views of Rome +: but fuppofing hum 
to have {een either the houfe itfelf, or a print of it, I fhould not be 
furprifed if it had fuggefted to him the idea of the open arches on 
the top of Blenheim. The houle of Rienzo (by Piraneft’s account) 
was built out of the ruins of fome ancient edifices from which the 
entablature was problably taken; immediately over that entabla- 
ture (as at Blenheim) are raifed fome open arches, which terminate 
the whole; a mode of finifhing the fummit, which I have feldom 
obierved in other buildings. Thefe arches, however, are quite fimple, 
like thofe of an aqueduét; whereas the arches at Blenheim are 
turned to different points, and, with their piers, clufter together like 
f me of the old chimuies, and thence acquire that yichnefs W 

andrugh aimed at.’ 


‘ + Tom, 3, Tavgia 21,’ lad 
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clode all but the choicef objects 5 and whoever catches that view to~ 
wards the clofe of the evening, when the fun ftrikes on the golden 
balls, and pours his beams through the open parts, gilding every rich 
and brilliant ornament, will think he fees fome enchanted palace. 
But let thofe decorations be changed for the fummit of any of the 
mot celebrated houfes built fince the time of Vanbrugh, fach as 
Fonthill, or Keddlettone—in which (if I may truft to my recollec- 
tion, and to the defigns) the edge of a flanting roof, with fcarcely 
anv other break buat that of detached chimnies, forms the outline 
avaint the fky—and, however the fon might illuminate fuch a fam- 
mit, the {pectator would no longer think of Alcina or Armida.’ 

From this view of Blenheim, and the ftriking effect produced hy 
the variety of it’s outline againft the fky, Mr. P. naturally expreffes his 
furprife and regret at the little attention which is paid to the fummits 
of houfes in the country; the effect of decorations in general, ef 
marked divifions, ftrong lines, and abrupt projections, is illuftrated 
by areference to the varied outline of rocks; the form and charaéter 
of which bear, of any thing in nature, the clofeft analogy to buildings. 

Mr. P. enters at large into the diftinét character of the pitturefque 
in buildings, and applies his principles to the ruins of greek and 
roman buildings, of abbeys, of ca{tles, of old manfion houles, of cot- 
tages, mills, and to Aaéitable buildings: he fketches the charatter of 
the roman, florentine, and venetian {chools, and examines the grchi- 

1 
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‘tecture and buildings in the pictures of the great hiftorical painters, 


After touching on various fubjeéts, and expatiating particularly 
on the form and conftruction of bridges, Mr. P. concludes this 
elegant and ingenious work with an eulogy on the art of painting, 
and a warm recommendation, as well to architects as improvers, of the 
ftudy of pictures; the ufe of which, for the purpofe of improving 
real landicape, he has omitted no poflible opportunity of inculcating. 
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Arr. x111.—Melody—the Soul of Mufic: an Effay towards the Improve- 
ment of the Mufcal Art: with an Appendix, containing Account of an 
Invention. 8v0. $2 pages. Glafgow, printed in the Courier Office. 
170s 
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Tuts eflay is divided into three parts: the firft contains the 
‘ Theory of Melody, it’s ufe and corruption ;’ in the fecond part is 
given a * Sketch of Harmony, it’s ufe and mifapplication;’ and in 
the third, * Hints, with a view to improvement, drawn from the 
preceding parts,’ 

_ The author of thefe pages conceives the prefent ftyle of cémpofi- 
bon to be corrupt, the modern harmony to be mechanical, and from 
t's complexity, rather calculated to difplay the f{cience of the com- 
poler and the execution of the performer, than to make that forcible 
enc permanent appeal to the feelings of our audience, and excite in 
thole various emotions of joy, or forrow, pity, Courage, OF 
which can alone give dignity, or ufefulnefs to the {cience. 
“Aough amateurs of mufic, we do not profefs ourfelves to be fuffi- 
Rently acq ainted with it’s fundamental principles to enter on the 
Merits of this elegant little eflay with minutenels; without prefump- 
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tion, however, we may perhaps be permitted to fay, that, on liftening 
to fome modern fymphonies and concertoes, although we have felt the 
force of our author’s objection againft them, namely, the folicitous 
difplay of the compoler’s fcience, and the performer’s talents; yet, on 
many occafions, we have thought the air lefs fhrouded, the melody lefs 
loft in accompaniments, than in pieces of the old fchool. We parti. 
cularly refer to the modern compofitions of Haydn and Pleyel, who, 
by the frequent ufe of femitones, and the judicious introduétion of 
thofe delicate Lghrs and fades of muiic, 1f the expreffion be allow- 
able, the pianoes and the fortes have produced fome of the moft touch. 
iny melodies imaginable; at the fame time we agree with our author, 
that the {vmphonies of Haycn and Pleyel are by no means invariably 
exempt from thole falfe refinements, w hich he fo feverely cenfures, 
Surely our author’s love of fimplicity carries him too far: fimple me- 
Jody, however pathetic, muaft, in time, become infipid: 1s fimplicity 
the leading feature in Handel’s compolfitions? are they not, many of 
them, intricate, and moft richly harmonized? If we may illuftrate, 
where perhaps we ought to argue, as the eye cannot long ref with 
pleafure or complacency on the f6fteft verdure, or furvey with untried 
repetition the moil peaceful valley, from which all decoration, all 
qntricacy is banidhed; fo the ear may become fatiated with the fweet- 
eft and molt tender melody, if all the rich and varied embellifhments 
of harmony be folicitoufly excluded. 

We fhall make a fhort extraét from the third part. 

r.67.—* If the expreflion of the paflions, and affeGtions of the 
mind, is to be confidered as the chief excellence of mufic, the um> 
provement of that expreflion mutt be allowed to be highly deferving 
of attention. It may be making one ftep to point out a method by 
which confiftency of exprefion would be promoted. Might it not be 
ufeful, in this view, to fix upon fome diftinguifhing claffes or divifions 
of that pathetic expreflion? according to which mufcal pieces mgat 
be compofed: fuch as, for example: 

‘ 1. Bold, courageous, magnanimous; 
‘ 2. Merry, joyous; 

‘ 3. Calm, cheerful, contented; 

‘ 4. Tender, plaintive, compafhonate; 
* 5. Solemn, devotional. 


*« In fuch pieces, it ought to be the ftudy of the compofer to find 
ut and ufe fuch ftrains as will moft forcibly excite thofe a ffeétions of 
he mind to which the clafs may refer; and to admit nothing, how- 


‘ver fan@ioned by cuttom, that has a tendency to deftroy or confound 
the expreffion. , 

* Itis,indeed, true that the expreffion of mufic is of a general kind, 
and that the fame clafs will include feveral affections. Thefe differ, 
however, more as to their objeéts than their nature, as kindnefs af- 
fumes the diferent names of good-will, friendfhip, or compafiion, 

ccording to the fituation of its objeéts. It is al¥o true, that the e* 
.preiion of the paflions is frequently blended in mufic, and that, of a 
great many compofitions, the expreffionis wholly uncertain. But 
no more proves it to be altogether ambiguous, and incapable of being 
liftincuifked, than the blending of colours in the rays of light a 
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vents green, red or blue, in other cafes, from being diitinétly dif- 


pla ed to the eye. Dr. Beattie, in one part of: his eflay on poetry 
and mufic, feems ) thank melody incapable, without the afliftance of 
poetry, of revo y particular e expreilion on the mind; but he muft 
only mean, that be is more gener: i] without poctry, than with it: for 
he {2ys, in another part of his eflay, ** Nor can it be denied, that 
infrumenta! mufic may both quicken our fenfibility and give a direc- 
tion to it; that it may both prepare the mind for being affeted, and 
determine it to one fet of affections rather than another; to melan- 
choly, for inftance, rather than merriment, compofure rather than 
agitation, devotion rather than levity.” 


‘ Though poetry furnifhes mufic with particular fentiments and 
imares, it Cant ot be therefore inferred, that mufic has not an expre!- 
fion {uited to affe&t the mind, though of a gener ral kind; and vhatthis 


exprefion may not be feparated into claffes, according to the affeGions 
which = A calculated to produce, 

‘Inc uence of this feparation, gradual improvement, in every 
kind, might rhe expetted. Excellence and progreffive advances, in 
any art, sine much upon fueceflive efforts of genius in the fame 
direftion ; which is pro moted by the divifion, into various branches, 


it gradually takes place in the progrefs of arts both liberal and 
chanical. Accs ingly, improvement by Sédrkts, might be ex- 
ted, in expre‘live melody. Compofers would be Jed to ftudy 
‘kind in which their genius excelled. A few indeed, like 

may be equally fuccefsful in gor, the fad or mirthful 


emotions; but rin general it will be found, that they can exprefs with 
mott lively fee ‘ling fome particular kind. Th this refpect much may 
lepend upon the natural difpofiti on and habits. He who is of a lively 
che: rful temper may fucceed beft in the notes of joy; and he who is 
of a fedate a nd thoughtfi al turn in the folemn and plaintive ftrains.’ 
Phe appendix contains the account of an invention of the author: 


i i 

it occurred to him, ‘ that, by adding, to the prefent ftrings of the 
violin, doubles tuned an octave below; and by placing the old and 
hew itrings fo clofe as to be acted on together by the fingers and the 
bow, the tone of the inftrument would be enriched, and an effect be 
produ ced fimilar to bafs and treble voices finging together the fame 
ar.’ ‘T} he experiment was tried, and though it was attended with 
. me inconveniences, which the author did not forefee, he is of opinion, 
that they are by no means infuperable. ‘ Should this kind of in- 
firument ever come into ufe, it might be called with propriety the 
Ucrave Viotin.’ A. N. 
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BOTANY. NATURAL HISTORY. CARDENING, 


Art. x1v. Botanical Dialo gues, between Hortenfia and her Four Chil- 
- Charles, Harriet, Fuliet and Henry, defigned or the Uje of Schools. 

mS. a Lady. 8vo. 335 pagese 15 plates. Price 7s. 6d. boards. 
he 418 work, introduced to the _ Public under the patronage of fir 
tooke Boothby and Dr. Darwin*, merits a diftinguafhed place in 3 

clafs 
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The following letter, addrefled to the author, is prefixed to the 
Work. ‘ Dear 
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clafs of introductory publications to the fcience of botany, and, with 
the gentlemen above mentioned, we think it fo complete an elementary 
work, that not only the youth of both fexes, but adults alfo, will con- 
fider themfclves much indebted to the fair writer for her ingenious 
kabours. 

The work is divjded into two parts. The firft confifts of five 
dialogues, in which Hortenfia explains to her pupils the grammar of 
botany, as it may be called, or the rudiments of the linnean fyfiem, 
Jn the fecond part fhe proceeds upon the practical part; that is, to 
teach them, by exhibiting the characteriftic diftinctions of the different 
genera, how to refer any individual plant to it’s proper place in the 
fyftem. We think more fhould have been faid of the natural claffes, 

The whole is written in a neat, eafy, and familiar ftyle. Several 
obfervations, that are interfperfed, difplay an extenfive acquaintance 
with many other branches of natural hiftory. We thould be happy to fee 
the fame pen employed upon a fubje¢t intimately conneéted with that 
of the prefent volume, the phyfiology and economy of plants, 

The followiog extra contains fome pertinent obfervations upon the 
language of botany, 

Pp. 5.—* Harriet. Charles will have the advantage of us as he 
underitands latin. 

* Hortenfia. In fome things’ he may ; but the language of botany 
may be learnt without any fuch affiftance, and perhaps more readily by 
not being confufed with a knowledge of the more common fignificatiog 
of thofe words which Linneus has appropriated to this fcience : for is- 
ftance, Charles will know that calyx means cup; but that will not affif 
him in the various fpecies of calyxes which he will have to retain in his 
memory: the common meaning of words is not fufficiently precife for 
the purpofe of {cience, and cup and calyx require equal explanation, 
when appropriated to a particular part of a flower. The works of 
Linneus are now tranflated ; botany has a language peculiar to itfelf ; 
that language is, I think, fomewhat lefs difficult to learn than any 
other language ; and when learnt, introduces us to fo delightful 4 
ftudy, that had J found ten-fold the difficulty that I did find 1n at- 
quiring it, I fhould think that I had fpent my time well.’ T. He 


la 


* Dear Madam, © Derby, Aug. 24,1795 


*« According to your defire, fir Brooke Boothby and myfelf have 
been agreeably bufied for many days in reading and confidering your 
Botanical Dialogues for Children; and much admire your addrefs in 
fo accurately explaining a difficult fcience in an eafy and familiar 
manner, adapted to the capacities of thofe, for whom you pre 
write; and at the fame time making it a complete elementary fyftem 
for the inftruGtion of*thofe of more advanced life, who with to enter 
upon this entertaining, though intricate ftudy. We think, therefort, 
that not only the youth of both fexes, but the adults alfo, will be 
mach indebted to your ingenious labours, which we hopé you will 
give to the public, 

We beg leave to'fubferibe ourfelves, with trae regard, 
Dear madam, your obedient fervants, 


BR, BOOTHBY, E. DARWIN.’ 
Art, 
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Aet. XV. 4 wew Plan for fpeedily incregfing the Number of Bee-Hices 
S-otlend; and which may be extended with equal Succes to England, 


6% OCUs! 


iwland, America, or any other Part cf the World capable ¢ producing 
Flewert. By James Bonner, Bee Matter, Author of Prattical 


Warping made eafy, &c. 8vo. 258 pages. Price 4s 6d. in boards, 

Edinburgh, Creech ; London, Kay. 1795. 

From the great attention lately beftowed by feveral refpectable phi- 
Jofophers on the natural hiftory of the bee, confiderable improvement 
in the practical management of that valuable infect might be expected 
to follow. ‘The moft important objects of improvement are an increafe 
of the number of hives, and the beft method of obtaining the honey 
in the pureft ftate, and with the leaft poflible cruelty, or deltru¢tion of 
the bees. The former of thefe is the profefled aim of Mr. B.’s 
treatife, which, he informs us, contains the refult of nearly thirty 
years experience. ‘Though he does not propofe to enter eH into the 
nature, generation, and properties of bees, upon which he fays he 
coud write a thoufand pages without exhautfting his thoughts, he yet 
allots three chapters of his work to a defcription of the queen, the 
drone, and the working bee. Of Schirach’s doctrine refpecting the 
procefs of generation, and the original nature of the queen, he isa 
decided fupporter, but does not approve of forming ertificial favarms ; 
though the german naturalift himfelf feems to confider that as the moft. 
valuable fruit of his difcoveries, Straw hives, on the common con- 
firuction, are what Mr. B. has always made ufe of far himfelf; and 
he does not {peak with much approbation of colonies, or any other de- 
viation irom the ufual form. Poffeffed indeed, like the elder Wildman, 
of much addrefs and dexterity, he neither feels the want, nor perceives 
the value, of any fubfidiary means; but it ought never to be forgotten, 
that in all operations to be performed by every body, nothing, af pof- 
ible, ought to depend on the {kill or dexterity of the operator, and 
that every contrivance, tending to fimplify and facilitate the procefs, is 
Valuable as it ferves to enfure it’s ultimate fuccefss ‘The direétions 


given in this work for the general management of bees, though fome- 


what verbofe, and not poffefled of much novelty for the curious, are 
judicious, and will doubtlefs prove ufeful to thofe interefted in the fub- 
ject; and though we can never expeét to fee the plan realized to the 
extent oi the author’s fanguine hopes, yet it is ceftaimly an ingenious 
and laudable attempt, to direét the attention of the community toa 
valuable object of rural economy ; and we are glad to underitand, that 
feveral gentlemen of landed property have adopted Mr. B.’s ideas, and 


‘ppointed him fuperintendent of their apiarics. 


Art. xvi. The ancient Bi e-Mafter’s Farewell; or full and plain Direc- 

tons for the Management of Becs to the greateft Advantage; difelofing 
farther Improvements of the Hives, Boxes, and other Infiruments, to 
— é P ~ Operations ;: [pecially that of Jeparating double and treble 
tres or Boxes, with Certainty and Safety, without injuring the Bees 3 
ialer/perfed with mew but important Obfervations: The Whole fiudioufly 


Marted to general Ue; with ax appropriate Methed for the curious. 


Ale brief Remarks on Schirach, and other difpinguifoed Apiators on the 


Cratinent, Deduced Sram a Series of Experiments during thirty Years. 
TMuftrated 
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Muftrated with Plates. By John Keys, of Bee-Hall, near Pembroke; 
8vo, 273 pages. Price ss. in bds. Robinfons. 1796. 
ANOTHER practical treatife on the fame fubjett by a veteran of thipy 

years experience. Mr. K. feems fully aware of the juitice of our ob. 
fervation in the preceding article, and'is of Opinion, that the improve. 
ments hitherto projeéted in the management’ of bees have made little 
or no progrefs among the lower clafles in the country, from their be. 
ing too operofe and expenfive. ‘The new hive, which he propofes to 
introduce, will, he is confident from long experience, be liable to no 
fuch objection, being well adapted to the natural habit of the bees, 
convenient for removing part of the honey, and eafily managed byany 
cultivator. It confifls of two or three ftories or divifions placed over 
each other, and feparated by a floor of bars at certain diftances, to 
prevent a continuation ‘of the combss. But for further particulars we 
moft refer to the workeitfelf, where ample and perfpicuous directions 
are laid down for the conttraction and ufe of the hive, and the manner 
of performing the various operations recommended ; ‘as well as much 
ufetul inftruction in every branch of the practical culcure of the bee. 
Mr. K, indeed affures us, that every thing of real utility or fervice, that 
has hitherto appeared, is comprized in his book, as he has confaleed 
every writer of note on the fubjeét, both foreign and domeftic, and 
at the fame time admitted nothing, till it had’ Obtained the fan¢tion of 
his own experience. This however muft be taken-with fome grains of 
allowance, tor a very valuable work, entitled Nouvelles Obfervations 
fur les Abeilles, par F. Hubert, was publifhed at Geneva in the year 
1792, and was noticed foon after in our article of foreign — 
telligence, (fee Anal. Rev., vol. xxii, p..219), with which he feems 
totally unacquainted. ‘This work was fpeedily tranflated into german 
by Riems, and received the higheft encomiums from the late Mr. Bon- 
net, than whom none knew better to appreciate it’s merits. But be- 
fide the numerous and interefting difcoveries, with which it enriches the 
hiftory of bees, it is particularly worthy of Mr. K.’s attention, as it 
defcribes a hive conftruéted on a principle entirely different from bts, 
and which removes the difficulties hitherto attendant on the produdtion 
of artificial {warms. A.C. 


Arr. xvit. An IntroduBion to the Knowledge and Prafice of Gar- 
'  dening. By Charles Marfhall, Vicar of Brixworth, Northampton- 

fhire. Second Edition, confiderably enlarged and improved. 

izmo. 408 pages. Price 4s. 6d. bds. Rivingtons. 1798: 

Tus is one of the mot complete and fcientifie works on the 
fubject, that we remember to have feen: it is evidently the produc: 
tion of a man of tafte and talent: it treats on a great variety of fub- 
jes, as well remotely as immediately conneéted with horticulture, 
and is a work, both from it’s nature and execution, which every 
country gentleman ought to have in his poffeffion. 


Arr. xvimt. The Scotch Forcing Gardener: being @ compendiens 
Treatife on the Forcing of Alparecus, Cucumbers, Cherries, Gr@™ 
Melons, Mujfbrooms, Nefarines, Peaches, Pine Apples, and Straw 
berrics, Together with Infruions on the Management of the Grew 
floufe, Hot Walls, Sc. Illuftrated with five Copper-plates; “sr 


a fe x . aad “4 ? 2 got 
taining tex diferent Defigns of Hot-Houfes, Hot-Walls, &- vo 
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nee and moft Fee Confirudlions. With an Appendix; con- 
‘uo Hints on the Making of Fruit-Tree Borders ; Planing and 


fain? 

Training Fruit a ees agal nft Walls, Efpaliers, Sc.— Alfa, Hints on 
the Depth and Nature of ‘Garden Saad. Mauures, and their Applica- 
tion: Culture and Rotation of Crops, &S'¢, By Walter Nicol, late 


wdener at Wemyfs Caitle, 8vo. 200 pa.and ¢_ plates. Pr. 8s. 
inbds. Edinburgh, the Author; London, Scatcherd. 1797. 


? f* 
pur ile 
‘ 
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ge of plain practical direftions on the nature of 
forcing vegetables muft be extremely evident to every one con- 
verfant with the bufinefs of gardening. The want of a work of 


a 4 iy an 
THE aqavantag 


this kind induced Mr. N., about eight years ago, to begin the 
prefent ut es rtaking, fince which period, he tells us, he has kept 
notes abd memoranda of various occurrences in the different 
branches of * toreing, making of fruit-tree borders, planting and 
training of wall-trees, &c.’ 


In Mr. N.’s * Forcing Gardener’ we indeed find fome ufeful and 
judicious rules and obfervations, but there are many others, that 
by nomeans deferve the fame commendation ; a few of which we 
{hall notice as we proceed in the examination pf his performance. 
We muft, however, firtt acquaint the reader with the grounds of 
his claims. 

‘ Having had,” fays he, pref. p. 1, * from the above-mentioned 
perio d, the direction of rearing and bringing to maturity a new 
garden and bg houfes, and that too amongft. the firit in the king- 


dom; an vy labours having been attended with veneral fuccefs ¢ 
I flatter myfelf, that what is contained in th e following fheets will 
be found ufeful to fome, and initructive to many of my readers = 


the more efpecially, as they will find nothing ‘advanced therein 
which has not come within the compafs of my own pra¢tice and 
obfervation.’ 

Of many of the new fchemes of this gardener we are inclined 
to thin Kf iteird ble, and have little doubt, but that they will be 
found advant: ageous in different fituations, though we are fearful 
that fome of them are much too eapeaive for general ule. 

We hall lay before the reader the author’s effectual remedy for 
the deftruction ¢ of the caterpillar and grub, which have given 
him more trouble than any fpecies of infect whatever.’ It is this. 

P.24.—* Take of foft foap, two pounds; flowers of fulphur, 
two pounds; leaf, or roll tobacco, one pound; nux vomica, two 
Cunces ; and oil of turpentine, an englifh gill: boil them all 
together in eight englifh gallons of foft or river water to fix; and 
fet it afide for ufe. 

‘ Any time in winter, at leaft a confiderable time before the 


trees begin to vegetate, let them be all untied or unnailed from 
the ters or wall; *brafh every part of the branches and buds 
Ciean with a fott brody, fuch as 1s ufed for painting: make the 
liquor ilk warm ; and, with a fpunge, carefully anoint every 
part of the tree, trellis, &c. Drefs the trees neatly to the trellis 


“6412; but ufe none of the old ties or fhreds: and let this opera- 
epeated every winter * without referve. The iirit fummer 





- 
’ 
. 


+ his precaution is neceflary, thefe infects being evidently 


Wn by a ff y in tummer,’ 
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after anointing there may a few appear, whofe eggs have, by bein 
concealed, efcape the action ot the liqu uor, w! hich mitt be nicked 
© fe {oO pre ent th cir br way ding ; but, if any, there wiil be very 
f V, 25 10 1S of the mou penetrating nature. 

* This liquor mult on no account be ufed in fummer, as it in- 
fiantiy dettroys the foliage; the fatal effets of which mytelf once 


experienced, through inadvertency. Fruit trees of all kinds 
fhould be anointed with this liquor every year; as it is equally 


' 
. 


deftructive of every infect, and their egos, which infeft them: 
but furely none, who have the health and beauty of their hot- 
houfes at heart, after being convinced of its efficacy, will be fo 
neglectful of their own intereft, as to omit the doing of it.’ 

The m: nner of cultivation here propole d for the melon is pretty 
much that which has been ge nerally followed. An obfervation or 
two on the feed deferve attention. 

p. 71. * Melon feed ought to be perfe&ly ripened before fow- 
ing, by being kept 1n a very dry place, or worn in the pocket; 
but it is fafeit not to fow it till a year old, and it will keep 
freth for feven oreight. If the feed is not perfectly ripened, and 
faved from fruit wich is alfo fo, the pl: apts produced by it will 
ot be fruitful, running much to vines and male-bloom ; and any 


ruit which may be fhown are apt to drop away. 
In the cultivation of peaches our Auchos ob} ects, and we believe 


— 2 


juftly, to fome forts of ee, p. 79. * Thefe are, oiled 


paper frames, and frames plac ved againit flued walls, without front 
flues. I object,’ fays he, ‘to the firft, on account of its darknefs, 


and incapability of admitting the rays of licht, and free air ; 
both of which are fo indifpenfa a iy necefl ary to the health and 
vicour of the trees:—to the fecond, becaufe the front is the mott 
valuable fiue in any houfe; both on cml t of the faving of fuel 
from the circumftance of its having a greater command on the 
temperature, (all rarified air afcending,) and on account of the 
injury done the trees by the violent heat of the back flues in 
keeping up the case rature in ftormy weather; belides the pro- 
peniity of infects to harbour and back between the trellis and 
flu e es.’ 


Some other ufetal directions are given refpecting the culture of 


ti it. 
On the management of the pinery, Mr. N. has fi fome jut ft notions, 


and others that are merely {peculative. His directions for making 
fhe bark beds that xzewer mjure by their heat, are thefe. 

p.rOte—* My opin: in refpect of the quant ity and quality 
of bottom hea ed by the pine, has always ‘been different 
from that of any other author I have read, or indeed r 
ardener I ha converied with on the fubje&t. I never wi 
my pioe plants (except ia Iriking fucke re, &c:) €0 ftand ina bottom 
heat above that of blood heat at an time, and that too of a mil 
fi if the watch-flick, to the depth of the bottom of the 


+ 
pet, 1ecis jit a little Varm when fels Wi ith rl 1¢ hand, or applic ed to 


the cheek when the body is of a comfortable temperatures 1045 ful 
oept; andat certainly conhits- with re ifon, that the bottom 29 


, ? ’ 


fyperficial heat fhould corr {pond at all times. For the more 
eXectual attainment of which, and that the roots may fufiain no 


4 injurys 
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I follow the following rules in turning anid trenching the 
S 6 


injury s re ; ; 

bed, viz. 1 never fift the tan in the pit at any time; never add 
above an eighth of new, which, if neceflary, [ give place to by 
kimming off a little of the furface of the old; never fuffer the 


new tan to lic within a foot of the furface, by which means the 
pots are entirely plunged in the old; I lay the half of what- 
ever quantity of new tan is added in the bottom of the trench, 
and divide the other equally to within a foot of the furface of the 
bed: in trenching, I throw the fides to the middle, and the middle 
to the fides, that there may be an equal mixture of the old tan, 
Thus will the bed be of a mild and equal temperature from the 
.and will continue much in the fame ftate for three or four 
months; and, after the firft filling, is attended with very little 

tan. From the above it is obvious, that, in filling 


=> 


expence ! new 

the pit of a new pinery, it fhould either be done feveral months 
before the plants are to be placed therein, or it fhould be well 
fweated and wailed by turning, in an open fhed, &c. but it would 
be advifuble not to plunge the pots above half their depth, for 
the fit two or three months after filling, in either cafe. In adding 
new tan, it fhould always be thrown up in an heap for eight or 
ten days before uling, in order to drip and fweetep ; and fhould 


never be applied trefh from the tan-yard; being both wet, and 
apt to heat violently and cake in the bed, if applied in that fate.’ 
_ Mr, N. offers his advice on the management of many other are 
ticles of this kind of culture; and in an appendix makes fome 
very ufeful remarks oh the cultivation of different kinds of vege- 
tables in the kitchen garden. This is perhaps the mott generally 


uleful part of his book, though we do not doubt, that the others 
will be found valuable where forcing is practifed on a large fcale. 
N- 





POETRY. THE DRAMA. 
Arr. xix. VheCrifis, or the Britifh Mufe to the Britifh Minifter and 

Nat on. By the Author of ** Indian Antiquities.” 4to. 32 pages. 

Price 2s. 6d. Faulder. 1798. 
le E few readers may poflibly feel a difpofition to fmile at the 
vowing paragraph in the preface to thefe pages; in us it excites a 
very different propenfity: P. Vie 

it was once the ardent hope of fome men of enlarged and enlight- 
ened minds in this country, that, with its ancient defpotifm, the 
Geep-rooted animofity that has fo long fubfifted between France and 
England would have terminated. Recent events have proved that ani- 
hohty to be unextinguifhable. That henceforth, nationally, it fhould 
be [0 ‘na certain degree fo as not to exclude the operations of chriftian 
Siarity and candour, is the firm opinion of the author of this poem; 
and under that conviction it was principally written.’ 

We really fhould have been fomewhat at a lofs to underftand the 
Precite and complete nature of that ‘ unextinguifhable animofity 
— excludes not the operation of chriftian charity and candour,” 
er Maurice had not explained himfelf more fully; there appeared 
" “Us a confufion of ideas; at leaft the jundétion of unextin- 
Sulbable animofity with chriftian charity and candour was, to Us, 

Ddz utterly 
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utterly inconceivable. We confefs, however, even at the firt, thar 
we fufcected the confufion to be ftudied and intentional: the author 
felt a little compunction, a flight flufh of fhame fuffufe his cheek, at 
being the advocate of ‘ unextinguifhable antmofity;’ to foften the 
fenfation, therefore, he thought he might ftrike a fort of bargain with 
chriffianity, and promife, that although his animofity was to be un- 
extinguifhable, it thould neither difturb the charity nor candour,which 
that holy religioninculcates. However, in the courfe of the poem, 
the author, who, by the by, is profeffionally a preacher of Chritt’s 
Gotpel, and conféquently every Lord’s day prays, in the name of his 
coneregation, for forgivenefs of theis trefpafles and his own, ex- 
preily on condition, that they alfo forgive thofe that trefpafs againt 
them; gets the better of his fqueamith feruples, and {peaks out upon 
the fubject without any equivoeation. P. 19. 
« Shall yen hoar deep in vain your coafts divide, 

Britons, beware! nor pafs the bounding tide? 

Heav’n eirt vour ifland with the barrier fea, 

Rent vou from guiltv Gaul, and faid, Be rres! 

Oh! while one fpark of Briufh fire remains, 

And life’s warm current eircles in your veins; 

‘Trae to the charge which God and Nature gave, 

View, as a wall of brafs, that rampire wave: 

Sil} lift the war. ing fhield, the hoftile lance, 

Concord with al! the world, but war with France. 

Her threats defpife, her proffer’d friend{hip fpurn : 

Immortal let your rooted hatred burn!” 

This is manly and open: chriftianity is not brought in here as2 
veital to keep up the facned * and immortal fires of hatred: poflibly 
fhe micht refufe the employment. , 

We hold no fellow!hip with the author of fuch fentiments as this 
poem breathes, any mere than we do with the atheitts of France, the 
tigers, wolves, cannibals, &c. who people that terrible republic. To 
uie the words of our author, they appear ‘ to demand that decided 
languace of reprobation, which is by no means lefs fincerely beftowed, 
than itis richly merited by him who provoked it.’ 
sit in making thefe obfervations, we have forgotten to ftate the 
orject of the poem, and negle@ed to give our opinion of it’s exetu- 

n. In a dedication to the © noblemen and gentlemen of the 
London and Wefiminfler light-horfe volunteer troop,’ the rever 
auther tells us, that his poem *£ is mtended to promote throughout 
the kingdom the fame fpirit of patriot zeal and undaunted fortitude 
that gave birth to their initieution.? This is unquefticnably . 
noble ol ject: the very firft paragraph of the advertifement, however» 
Sy following veries were written without much at 
tention to method, during the fhort intervals allowed from more 
laborious and /mportent ftudies.” We did not expeét this from Mr. 
Ni.: cin any fludy be more important, at fuch a crifs as the prefent, 
than the Rudy to promote throughout the kingdom a {pirit of patriots 
veal and undaunted fortitude? We, who profefs ourfelves to be true 
patriots, fay mo: ‘vir. M., it feems, is of a different opinion. 

As to the poem, it is fomewhat bombattical ¢ ; in port of execo 
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don, it is, otherwife, entitled to praife: many of the lines are at once 
energetic and harmonious. Mr. M., after the manner of the greck 
poets, whole hymns enumerate the .attributes of the God they 
afpire to celebrate, begins with finging praifes tothe glory and 
honour of Mr. Pitt, and of courfe with the illuitrieus catalogue of his 
virtues and his exploits: P. 10. 
« Glowing in youth with freedom’s holy fire, 
Arm’d with the fpirit of thy dauntlefs fire, 
Fxulting Britain call’d thee tothe helm, 
And hail’d thee guardian of the finking realm. 
Taught thee to grafp the bolt that father horl’d, 
fier own dread bolt thatawes the fubject world; 
At the fierce Gaul th’ avenging fhaft tu aim, 
And blaft her foes with its devouring flame. 
When o’er her late the black’ning tempeft {pread, 
Threat’ning to burft on her devoted head; 
When faction wav’d on high her flaming brand, 
And lawlefs nproar rag’d around the land; 
While ruffan bands combin’d to trample down 
Her ruin’d altars and her plunder’d crown ; 
In that dread Crisis of her darkett hour, 
How nobly did thy daring genius tow’r! 
Well fkill’d Britannia’s flately bark to guide, 
Thou fteerd’ft her fafely through the boift’rous tide; 
‘The madnefs of the raving billows brav’d, 
And with thy pow’rful arm an EMPIRE SAV’D: 
Firm as the rocks that gird her fea-beat fhore, 
While round their bafe the deaf’ning furges roar.’ 
lin, P.13. 
‘ Oh! born the guardian of our finking ftate, 
Eorn to {natch Europe from the jaws of fate, 
With frmnefs, Pitt, undaunted, perfevere, 
While righteous heav’n applauds and men revere: 
From ufurpation wreft her ill-got pow’r, 
Chain down her vultures, burning to devour ; 
bid Liberty the toiling flave illume, 
And chafe the horrors of the dungeon’s gloom.” 

After this exordium, the poet purfues his main objeét, and labours 
to promote a ‘ {pirit of patriot zeal, and undaunted fortitude’ among 
his countrymen, as well b recalling to their memories the gallant 
achievements of their me Li on the fields of Crefly, Poiétiers, and 
of Agincourt, as by expofing to their contempt the bafenefs of fome, 
and to their pity the mifery of all thofe countries, who have fybmitted 
to the defolating arms of France: 


‘ Britons, the Crass of your fate draws near, 
Exalt your ftandard, grafp th’ avenging fpear; 
In radiant arms indiffolubly join’d, 
Bé firm, and brave the powers of earth comb[o]in’d.” 


We have {aid, that many lines in this poem are at once energetie 


2nd harmonioys: the following afferd a favourable fpecimen: F. 14 
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POETRY. 
¢ Spirit of Roberfpi that lov’ft to rove 
The deathful cavern and funereal grove, 
What wide deftraction hath thy fury hurl’d, 
How thinn’d the nations of the ravag’d world! 
And thou, whofe fable pinions, wide outfpread 
O’er all the weft Cimmerian darknefs thed, 
Known by thy phrenzy’d eye, thy blood-ftain’d vef, 
The Gorgon horrors gleaming on thy creft, 
Democracy! than whom no direr fien 

Did e’er from hell’s deep gloom to earth afcend: 
Oh! gender’d when primeval darknefs reign’d, 
And lawle(s anarchy her throne maintain’d ; 

That lov’ft to mount the rapid whirlwind’s wing, 
And hear the favage midnight tempeft fing ; 

Or, baking in the lightning’s fearful blaze, 

On the wreck’d globe to dart thy raptur’d gaze; 
On burning towns and palaces o’erthrown, 

And hear’ft, unmov’d, expirjng nature groan; 
Drage’d to thine altars, what a countle{s throng, 
Slaughter’d like beatts, the thriek of death prolong} 
Nor thefe of vulgar fame, or humble birth, 

But of the nobleft line, the proudeft worth; 

All that in virtue, talents, genius, fhine, 

Swell the dire carnage round thy gory fhrine! 

Or, urg’d by favage tendernefs to fave 

From the dire horrors of an inftant grave, 

What ling’ring tortures fhall the wretch await, 
How black around him rolls the ftorm of fate : 
Torn from the darling child and blooming wife, 

In defert folitudes to wafte his life; 

Condemn’d beneath a tropic fun to toil, 

Delve the dark mine, or plough the burning foil, 
Infuriate fiend! at length thy wrath fufpend, 

Or to the Lybian waite thy footfteps bend, 

On kindred tigers fpend thy murd’rous rage, 


But ceafe with man eternal war to wage !’ 


P 


A'though we would heartily unite our own endeavours with thole 
of Mr. M., to infpire our countrymen witha ‘ fpirit of patriot zeal 
and undaunted fortitude,’ fome of the fentiments contained in this 
poem excite fuch difguft and unqualified deteftation, that the author 
would, in our opinion, have been much more creditably employed in 
exploring the antiquities of India, than in publifhing them. Mott 
cordially wifhing Mr. M, fuccefs in this laborious undertaking; 
we fhall tranfcribe the notice he has given us refpeéting it, 1m his ad- 
vertitement, and recommend it to the attention of our readers: 

Advert. rp. 7.—* The author embraces this opportunity of inform- 
ing the patrons and friends of his Hiftory of Ancient India, that 
Ratters himfelf he fhall be able to have his fecond volume of that 
work ready for delivery to the fubfcribers early in the entuin vw» 
ter. He takes permiffion, alfo, refpeétfully to add, that the fe {crip- 


tion, commenced for the kind purpofe of obviating the aparece 
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Pallices feleéted from Vortigern and Rowena. Vol. Lt. eho 


which have hitherto retarded its completion, and which are not yet 
entirely removed, ftill continues open at the banking-houfe of Melis. 


Walwyn, Petrie, and Co. No. 150, New Bond-ftreet.’ 

ArT. XX. Paffages fele&ed by di Finguifbed Prrfonages, on the (great 
lierary Trial of V rtigern and Rowena; @ Comi-Tragedy. Whether 
it be—or be not from the immortal Pex of Shak{peare?” Vol. 11. 
Second Edition. 12mo. g6 pages. Price 2s. 6d. Ridgway. 


Two or three fpecimens will fuffice to fhow, that thefe ingenious 
imitations maintain much of.the f{pirit and vivacity, which firft made 


them popular. [See our Rev. Vols. xx11 and xxv. ] 
Pp. 19.—* —Rev. Dr. P—rr. 


——‘ On my reverence, goode firs, I am: an orthagrapher moft 
villainouflie entreated!—The varlettes tooke me at a zon plus, juft 
emerging from the fuddes of our village tonfor, with my temples frefh 
fhorne of their natural ftrengthe! Moreover, I had no pipe to finoke 
their w ‘ries withal ?—I fhould have tried their poetique fictionne 
by the genuine rules of /ywtaxe, and then their falfe concords had been 
mot apparent ! In lack of this, like a dull water fowle have they ene 
fnared me! Nay, ’tis well in chriftian charitie I went no further; for 
the knaves did entreat ny efidavit of their deedes, expecting, as a 
price, that I fhould {weare through a churche-door, to fave themfelves 
from d—mnu—tion f° 


«Pace 100.—Not GENUINE,’ 
P. 28. —Lapy C. G. N—res. 


* Heare, madame, now, an outcaft daughter {peake!— 
if ‘tis the failinge of puiflante bloode 
To curdle in our veines, and back repelle 
‘The genial flowings of the human harte, 
Why not an hombler current be inftilled 
To checque th’ enfanguined maladie of pride!— 
I feare me I’d a mother but per-chaunce, 
And not by any of thofe tender lawes 
With which fo clofelie nature doth unite 
Her {miling progenie!—To me you’ve talked 
So vainlie of the Aomours of our houfe, 
That now by modeftie, each peafant hutte 
Approves itfelf the fweeter habitation! — 
Oh, can you wonder, then, if, from falfe pompe, 
Fruitful to me of miferie alone, 
I fought life’s quietude in fimpler fcenes, 
And tound it in an humble hufbande’s armes ?”” 

‘ Pace 8g.—GENUINE,” 


P. 61.—* ApMIRAL Lorp D—NCmn, 


* If that be not a man of ftature high 
In deedes of valour, as in mien—no more 
’ll truft this intelleétual eye of mine 
'o pick me out a hardje-moulded Britton l—— 
Upon Batavia’s danke, and fullen coafte, 
J iawe his weather-beaten pennants flie, 


Dd4 Taunting 
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Taunting their fluggifh barques to battel! 
Ar length in suathial moment gave they faile, 
And at their verie threfholde met their fate!— 
The dreadful worke of nations thus performed, 
Soon dd the furie of his front fubfide ; 
And when their chieftain’s banner graced his feete, 
A figh of fympathie came {weetlie forthe, 
Prefage of fomething nobler ftill, when all 
‘The buiterneis of wrathe was done away !”’ 
* Pace 100,.—Genuineg,’ 


Pp. 79 —* Dr. L—wr—cr. 


e— I did betake me, t’other morn, to father L—avr—ce, a 
foothe-fayer, and grave oracle o’ the arches, one who dothe retaile you 
civille lawe, and politig ues moft villainouflie compounded !—I found 
him in learned tribulation, having juft éfcaped the ComMons not 
d@oftoria’, where, being far trom home, he did make it a dubitable 
gueftion v “Hd his own pericranium, whether he had rifen by his beade, 
or on his fecte ?—The w: agges had laughed incontinentlie at his confu- 
fion, andt id } his reverence to his bearce, that he had been aileffing 
his five fenfes quintuplie, without levying from thence one graine of 
common underttanding !’ 

* PAGE 104.—GENUINE,’ 


Arr. xx1. Dox Carlos: A Trae: dy. Tranfated from the German 
of Frederick 8. uller, Author of the Robbers, Minifer , and Fiefco. 
Svo. 320 pace Se Price. 55. Ric hardfons. 1795. 


Art. xxut. Don Cares Prince Royal of Spain: An Hi forical 
Drama, from t > Gerrtan of Freder: ick Schiller, Author of the 
Robbers, Fie sCaleka id L ove, &9 c. By the Tranflatois of Fiefco. 
S8vo. 327 pages. Price §s. Miller. 1798. 


Ir is fomewhat rem: arkal le, that a play, which has been fo long 
in exillence as Ds yn Carlos, and which, in it’s native tongue, has 
been jultly contidered as furpaffing all the othérs of it’s author, 
fhould have been the lat, with which the englifh reader 13 pre 
fented; and fearcely is it lefs remarkable, that, after a long lapfe 
of time, two tranilations of it fhould appear almott together, in 
neither of which is any notice taken of the other. The Jatter, as 
js tiated in the title page, is executed by the fame gentlemen, Mre 
Stoddart, and Mr, Rockden? to whom we are indebted for a tranfs 
Jation of the confpiracy of Fiefco, and it certainly does appears 
that in ‘transfufing the fpirit of the german original into the 
englifh language, fome adv antage has refulred from the co- opes 
ration of two vadliv iduals, refpectively niiees of each country; 
the former 1s an anonymous tranflation. We have compared the 
two; they are both ably executed, and if the united d efforts of 
Mr. S. and Mr. N. have produced a tranflation of fomewhat fu- 

eriour fi ielity, yet mutt we hefitate in giving it a preference on 
>whole, and acknowledge ourfelves to be rather ot opinion, that 
int of harmony, a and elegance, it is exceeded by 


anonymous Fiv f. The iambic metre of the original, ” ro! 
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fom a diffidence of fuceefs, 1s in both cafes left upesrpepten t 
we fcarcely feel diipoted to regret, that both the tranflations before 
art l pr ie. : 

It is juttly obferved, ¢ that the name and works of Schiller are 
now too wel] known to need any recommendation, Eis tragedies 
of the Robbers, Fiefco, and Cabal and Love *, have fufficiently 
ellablifhed his reputation, by the originality of their manner, and 
the boldnefs of their language ¢.? Like Shak{peare, he feorns 
{ubmitlion to the fcholattic rules of ariltotelian criticifm; the dra- 
matic unities he repeatedly violates, but the violation is neither 
fo frequent, nor fo glaring, in Don Carlos, asit is in the earlier pro- 
ductions of our author. Neither Schiller nor Shak{peare would 
fubject himfelf co very rigid difcipline, but the bold and 
daring genius of both thefe dramatiits hurries along the reader 
with fuch accelerating and irrefifiible rapidity, as to leave him 
neither time nor Inclination to ferutinize detecis—the fympathetic 
feolings are too frongly excited—the heart is too deeply engaged. 
But it is unneceflary for us to defcant on the genius, the ori- 
ginality, the uncommon energy of Frederick Schiller; they have 
long fince acquired a moft honourable notoriety. 

The prefeat drama is founded on an hittorical fa&, which is 
admirably calculated for a poct, whofe forte, like that of Schiller, 
is the difplay of wild, convullive pailion: in the conferences at 
Cereamp ter the conclufion of a peace between France, Spain, 
and England, Elizabeth, the eldeit daughter of Henry the fecond 
of France, was betrothed to don Carlos, the fon ot Philip the 
fecond of Spain. ‘Thefe conferences, however, were interrupted 
by the death of the emperor Charles the fifth, and by the death 
ot Mary the confort of Philip: they were removed to Cateau- 
Cambretis, where the conilable Montmorency, in order to fa- 
cilitate the conclufion of a peace, and in fome: meafure compen- 
fate tor the difadvantageous terms, towhich he was endeavoure 
ing to obtain the conceffion of his royal matter, fucceeded in ne- 
gotiating two treaties of marriage, the one between Henry’s fitter, 
Margaret, and the duke of Savoy ; the other between Philip him- 
felf, and Elizabeth, who in the former negotiations at Cercamp 
had been promifed to the unfortunate don Carlos. 

It is evident, that, in the prefent drama, Schiller has abundant 
fcope for the exercife of his genius: in the character of don Carlos, 
he has to difplay the mott diftracting love tor his mother-in-law f, 
and the mott deadly indignation again his father, not merely for 
his contemptuous exclufion of him from all political atlairs, and 
his infulting preference to the duke of Alba, the prefident Spinofa, 
Ge Sylva, and other fuppliant favourites, but that he fhould be 
imperioully fupplanted, though not in the affections of his beloved 
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sil Ke-tranflated under the title of the Minifter, by M. G. 
Lewis, Efq. mM. e.’ (vid. Anal. Rev. Vol. xxv, p- 596). 
+ Advertifement to the anonymous tranflation, 
+ This circumftance will call to the recollection of our readers 
the interefting tory of Agtiochus and Stratonice. 
Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth—for there his father’s power would fail—that he thould 
be fupplanted in the poffeflion of her hand, 

The marquis de Pota is the bofom friend of don Carlos; here. 
turns from a journ¢ ‘yy through France and the Netherlands, 
is immediately made acquainted with his, friend’s paffion for the 
queen, and naturally inquires whether Elizabeth herfelf be aware 
of his unfortunate affection. p. 13- 

** Carlos. How could I difcover it to her ? She is the wife of 
Philip, fhe is the queen; and this is the kingdom of Spain, guarded 
by the jcaloufy of my father, and encompatled round with form 
and ceremonial. How is it pothble I fhould approach her with. 
out witoeiles ? Eight wretched months are already paffed fince 
the king recalled me trom the royal fchool to court—fince I have 
becn condemned to behold her, to hear her, and to be filent as 
the grave. a ring cight miferable months, Rodrigo, has this 
fire blazed i my bofom. A thoufand times has the dire fecret 
rifen to iny lips then cowardly retreated to my heartr—Oh! Ro- 
drigo! Oh! for an interview alone with her, only for a few 
moments, Only for fo long time as is necefflary for man to ree 
concile himfelf to heaven ! 

The marquis contrives to procure this anxious interview at 
the royal garden at Aranjuez, where he delivers letters to the 
queen from the court of France; the addrefs of the marquis in 
mntroducing the fubject to the queen, while he conceals it from 
the atrend: ints, is admirable : Pp. 26, 

‘ Queen. (To the princefs Eboli.) I think, princefs, I fee a 
hyacinth bloom yonder, will you be fo — as to fetch it for me. 
(The Princefs goes to the place, and the guecn Jpcaks in a fomewhat 
fower tone to the marquis) Chevalier, I am much deceived if your 
arrival has not infufed new fpirits and vivacity into at leaft one 
perfen at this court, 

Marquis. Que, however, I have found moft mclaneholf 
who, heretofore, as gay and lively—( The prince/s returns avith the 
Siecver.) 

‘ Fboli. Since the chevalier has feen fo many countries, he 
can no doubt relate to us many extraordinary adventures. 

* Margxis. Ei tpecially as it is the duty of the knight to feck 
aeventures, and his mott facred obligation to protect ‘the fair. 

‘ Mondekar. Againtt giants, but there are now no giants. 

‘ Marguis, Power is ever a gi; ant to the feeble. 

Qacen. The chevalier is in the right: giants exift, but 
knights we have none. 

_ * Margzis. Lately, as I returned from Naples, I witneffed an 
mmpreflive event, which the facred bond of triendfhip made my 
own—Did I not fear to tire your majefty by the relation— 

* Queen. Heed not me—The curiofity of the princefs muft 
ty be difappointed, Proceed, I am pleafed to liften tq fuch 
itorics, 


ee 


This extraét, and that which fucceedg, are both taken from 
the anonymous tranflation, 
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é Mureutss In Mirandola, two noble families, wearied with 


thie ‘ . 


lone jealoufy and enmity which, from the feuds between the 


the : ols 8 : 
Ghibelunes and Guelphs, had fubfifted between them for ¢en- 


refolved to conirm an eternal peace by the gentle bands 


furk , J s 
of marriage. Fernando, the nephew of the powerful Pietro, and 
the beauteous Matilda, the daughter of Colonna, were {fele&ted 


for this alliance. Never had two amiable hearts been more ex- 
r cach other by nature; never had a choice been 
more fortunately and wifely made, Fernando, as yet, had only 
adored his lovely bride by worflipping her image. With what 
anxious hopes and tears were his ardent expectations mingled! 
In Padua, where he was confined by his ftudies, he waited the 
livhtful moment when he fthould be permitted to pay the firk 
homage ot his love at the feet of Matilda. (Y4e queen appears more 
aticntive. The marquis proceeds, after a foort paufe; and as far as 
the prefence of the queen will permit, feems to addrefs himjelf more te 
prince/s Fbeli.) In the mean time death fet at liberty the 
lof Pietro. With youthful ardour the old man littened to 
>ot tame, loudly extolling the divine beauty of Matilda 
—He came—-he faw—he loved: the new flame ftifled the voice 
re; the uncle bore away his nephew’s bride, and confe- 
is robbery at the altar! 
‘ Oucene And what was the conduct of Fernando ? 
‘ Marquis, On the wings of love, ignorant of the fearful 
chanee, be haftened, with all the enthuiiafm of paflion, to Mi- 
randola. He arrived at night. The found of cymbals, drums, 
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and dancing, with bacchanalian clamour, deafened his ears as he 
approached the palace blazing with lights. Unknown to the 
gueits he entered the fpacious hall, where, in riotous merriment, 


items Cas :—an angel by his fide, an angel whom Fernando knew ; 
who never, even in dreams, had yet appeared to him fo divinely 
lovely. 

‘ £boli. Unhappy Fernando! 

* Queen. As your itory at an end, Chevalier ?—It mui now 
gertainly be ended. 

* Marquis. Not entirely. 

* Queen. Did you not fay that Fernando was your friend ? 
larguts. I have none dearer. 

‘ Kéolt. Proceed with your ftory, chevalier. 
© Marquis. It is very mournful—and the recollection renews 
the pain my heart has felt.—Spare me the conclufion.—(d generak 
fience.) 

“ The queen. To the princes Eboli. I may now furely be per- 
mitted to embrace my daughter.—Bring her to me. (Te princefs 
foes Out.— The marguts makes a fign to a page in the back ground, 
woo immediately difappears. The queen opens the letters given ber by 
ihe marquis, and appears furprized. In the mean time, the marquis 
Speaks, Secretly and wery earneftly, to the marchioness de Mondekar.— 
The queen, having read the letters, turns to the marguss with an en 
guiring look.) You have yet faid nothing of Matilda. Perhaps 
fhe knew not how much Fernando fuffered ? 

) ¢ Marquis, 
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© Marquis. The heart of Matilda no one has yet penetrated ; 
but creat fouls fuffer in filence. 1 

* Ducex, You look around: wham do you feek? 

¢ Marguts. Iwas thinking how happy a certain perfon would 
be were he in my place, 

© Dyeen. \Vhote fault is it that he is not here ? 

Vir Gutse Pci animation.) What do I hear !— May I con- 
ftrue this favourably ?—ohall he find pardon if he now make his 
appearance f 

‘ Duecn. Now!—Now! What is your meaning? 

¢ Marguis. May he dare to hope ? May he— 

¢ Ducen. (With increafing perplexity.) You terrify me, che- 
valier '—He wil! not.— 

¢ Marguis. Here he is.’ 

Is it probable that Schiller in his fory of Fernando and Matilda 
had his eye on the play-fcene in Hamlet, where the prince 
contrives to have repreiented before Claudius, and his mother 
Gertrude, ‘* the image of a murder done in Vienna ?” perhaps 
not; but the fimtlitude will fanction the fuggeftion. 

This drama, like all which the pen of Schiller has produced, 
is remarkable for originality of character, for firength, variety, 
and richnefs of imagery, for animation of dialogue, and the mol 
interefting fingularity of fituation. The charatter of the marquis 
de Pofa is vert? uncommon, and is fupported with inimitable con- 
fifiency. Hiutory will not bear out Schiller in thofe traits of ele- 
vation and dignity, which he has given to don Carlos, who 1s 
univerfally reprefented as a weak and head-ftrong youth, a youth 
of violent and impetuous paffions; it will be generally acknow- 
l deed, however, that an interett 1s added to his character, which 
Iichly enriches the drama. Schiller has more than once deviated 
from hiftorical truth in the prefent work; on this fubje@ we hhall 

a few pertinent paragraphs from the preface of Mr. N. 
. S., which accompanies and ferves as an ufeful introduc- 


mo 


7 


P. Vile—* The ftory is built upon the double ground of 

love for the queen, and his intereft in the fate of the Ne- 
theriands; and the arrangement of the plot and characters is f0 
contrived, as to excite a flrong fympathy with the former, whilf 
it ultimately tends to enhance and exalt the latter. Among the very 
various traits, which different hiftorians have given of the charatter 
of Philip, thofe only are feletted, which by affecting the {prings 
of terror and pity, are moft fuited to the great ends of tragedys 
All the fpiendid mileries, all the impofing vices of the tyrant are 
cclineated, without exciting difguft at the degrading meannefs © 
the man. 

* Several of the fpanifh nobility teftified a ftrong attachment 
the prince royal in his misfortunes. One of thefe, the marque 
ot Pofz, becomes a leading character in this drama, prefentng at 
once a picture of difinrerefted friendfhip, pure benevolence, 42 
penetrating tagacity. His liberal and enlightened views of policy 
form a itriking contraft with the defpotifm of Philip, whil 
gencrous devotion to the caufe of humanity ferves to — ; 
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“ 


is and abilities the plan of thatr evolution, which freed 
he Necherlands from the fpanifh yoke, the author feems to have 
deviated from the track of hitory, in order to give a greater feope 


fienifty that, which he fhows toward his friend. In attributing 


| 
iv) 


ad ipfereit to his table. 
¥ With the fame view, the defeat of the fpanifh Armada, which 
did not happen until twenty years after the death of Carlos, is 
brouche within the time of the drama This circumttance is 
with great judgement introduced, to mark in Philip that en 


’ 
‘ 


nimity, which, joined to his penetration and vigilance, ferved 3 


a counterpoife to the vicious part of his character: for it is er 
the mere exitience = evil, but its combination with great energies, 
which makes it a fit fubject for poetic delineation. 

‘Among the hit rical facts, with which our author has en- 
riched his drama, thouch not ftrily belonging to the narration, 


we may alfo reckon the fiege of Malta (1565), in which the for- 
titude of the erand matter, La Valette, and the heroifm of the 
knights excited fuch univerfal admiration. 

‘Other circum{tances are, with no lefs propriety, interwoven 
in the courfe of the work. In the character of the grand in- 
quilitor, the power of that formidable tribunal is forcibly depicted, 
Philip’s behaviour towards his father is touched with a delicate 
hand; his fenfualicy is well deferibed, in his amour with the 
pnaccfs of Eboli; and his or cee treatment of his minitters, in 
his conduct toward Alva and Dominick.’ 

Among thoie parts of the pretent drama, which to us are pe- 
culiarly intereiting, 1s the interview between the king and don 
Carlos, which we relué: antly forego the pleafure ot tranfcribing : : 


the lumits of our Review prohibit us. For the fame reafon we 
forbear to ofter our readers the very {tri king dialog ue between 
‘bali . — a ° . 

Philip and the marquis Pofa; the forbearance, however, is the 


lefs to be regret = ‘Snes the celebrity of Schiller will doubtlefs 
inv ite a very numerous clafs of readers to the perufal of the play 
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Art. x xtit. Ma Inirodufion to the Literary Hiftory of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth Centuries. 8v0. 295 pages. Price §s. Cadell 
wies. London. 1798. 


p «*, Petrarch, and Malpaghino*, Dante, Leontius*, and 

Bocca ce, were among the earlieft and moft fuccefsful reftorers of claf- 
seal 7, . - P ° . ° 

Cai and polite literature. ‘This fixes the era of it’s revival to be 


the middle of the fourteenth century ; abouta hundred years after- 
“has the art of printing was invented, and at the clofe of the 
uicent} 


i Are 2 > polite learning ‘ had not only obtained in Italy an 
‘“noOuradie efablithment, but found friends, admirers, and propa- 


6*‘Ors, every : mae of Europe.’ 
een a fubje& of ju& and ferious regret, that, while the 
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. aria ’ mC . 
_* Berlaam was a native of Calabria: Malpaghino, is better known 
~. {ne name of John of Ravenna: Leo Pilatus was the firft Greck 
comssOr, WhO taught that language in the weit of Europe. 
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pages of our hittorians have recorded, oftentimes with tireforhe 
minutenels, 5) the mena ery intrigaes of a cabinet, and the defolasi ting 
wars of ‘an amoditious anc blood-thirfty conquercr, the progrefs of 
art and {cience, the rife and fall Gf literature, have been deemed fab. 
jects of f econda importance, and the hiftory cf them difpatched 
mn a few hafty pages at the end of achapter. Robertfon and Henty 
are aritled « toe Kception, nor is the laborious Ruffel without foms 
walle: Mr. Rofcoe merits fingular encomium for the light, which he 
thrown on the relioration of jepres and the particular atten. 
tion, which he has devoted to th ¢ fubje et, fo far at leaft as it was 
connected with the life and character of his hero. 

Thete honour. ible exceptions, however, by no means fuperfede 
the neceflity of a complete, fyitematic, and exclufive hiftor y of the 
revival of letters; in fuch a hiftory, neither military affairs, indeed, 
nor political, would be overlooked; but in fuch a hiftory, they 
would not be tufered to monopoliz attention, or receive any larger 
proporti ion, than their j influence in apg or retarding the fub- 
ject of inquiry might ren der neceila 

The anonymous author of the salen work has fimply ftated it to 
be an inirodu&:on to the literary hiftory of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; the revival of letters, a fubjeét fo long neglected, is at 
length become a favourite. puriuit; from this circumitance, he in- 
du) g sa languine hope, that we may gradually obtain an ample and 
fatisfa&ory hiflory: it is his ambition, to cooperate with the icholars 
enzaced in fuch an undertaking, or at all events, to mingle in the 
crowd of it’s active friends. We cannot do better, than ftate to our 
readers the plan of the prefent work, as our author has himfelf 
fkhetched it ina pertinent a nd animated preface: 

Pref. yp. xiv.—* In the firft part of this traét he has endeavoured 
to give a fhort hiflorical and critical tketch of the decline of learning 
mm the roman empire, and followed it to a period when its {pirit fub- 
fided, and 11s very exiftence may be reafonably quetioned. Need 
he fay he means the tenth century? ‘Three fhort chapters are em¢ 
ployed in this difcuffion, which if it thould not be deemed indifpen- 
fably neceliary to an introduction like the prefent, was yet too in 
portant to be w holly oniticae, though there was little profpect of 


“ In the fecond part he has entered on a more dificult tak, and 
attempted at fome length to explain and illuftrate the principa 
cautes tO W hich n jy oO} ini ym the re-appearan ce of learning may be 
properly atrributed, iis dawn ‘in the eleventh, and an increafing ra- 
diance in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. For this feems the 
propels _ to oblerve, that learnin v, how ever defined, the fciences, 
and in fome refpects the arts, h ad r e-appe ared before the age 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccace. ‘To them we owe the introduction 
o! latiical itudies, the art happy imitation of the roman authors, 
and what was yet more imporiant, the firft fuccefsfal cultivation of 
their vernacular toncue. Nor will it be omen that their age was 


~~ 


marked by a corre/nonding progrefs of rapidity and fuecefs in the 
polite ar lt is this fplendid afiembl: ge of merit which has cavi 


theirs to be confidered <s the exclufive > period of reviving le ; 


though with confiderat ° injuflice to t the two preceding —O 
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tion the author flatters himfelfis juft and accurate, and 


with t fe who look beyond the furface, who are aware of the im- 
sibility of the inftant reproduction of learning, will detract little 
fom the {plendour and value of that memorable period. It has too 
much folid and intrinfic property to fhrink from the payment of juf 


demands and equitable claims.—To have revived claffical and polite 
compofition 1s 1 lendid praife. ” 

« Thefe caufes will admit of a commodious divifion.—1. The 
grabian fettlements in Europe, and their literary and fcientific com- 
municat —2. ‘The crufades in their effects on the manners, learn- 
ing, romance, and poetry.—3. ‘The introduétion of the roman civil 

-tovether with the canon law, into our univerfities, {chools, and 


tripunais. 

‘ The third and Jaft part is defigned to exhibit a view: of the pro- 
erefs of learning thus affifted and advanced, during the twelfth and 
thi 1 centuries. Hence one chapter is dedicated to a ftatement 


tical events, to which a literary influence may be pro- 
aferibed, to an account of the patronage of the great, the efta- 
iment of univerfities, and the travels of fcholars. ‘The remain- 


int Oo 1 fketch of the aétual ftate of learning during that 
period, but more particularly at its clofe, under its general branches 
nd divifions. In this attempt the clear and perfpicuous method of 
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pted, and with it much of his various and well- 
d knowledge. Perhaps it would be difficult to fuggef a 
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‘ 


better mode for arranging and difcufling the abundant materials of 
the two next Centyries.’ 

Although we are very far from fufpeéting our author of an incli- 
nation to fhrink from the acknowledgment of his obligations, and 
athough we give him full credit, that he fearcely has advanced a 
fa&, for which an authority might not be afigned, we cannot but re- 
gret, that the modelt confideration of his ows work as a mere pre- 
fatory performance, fhould have induced him to avoid ‘ the formality 


ofcitation and the parade of notes.’ An hiftorian of the revival of 
literature has many formidable difficulties to furmount: the materials 
“or his work, if not fcarce, are feattered, and the places of their de- 
polit are many of them unknown. ‘The author of the pages before 
#smuit have confulted numerous and recondite writers: the fubject 
St dis inveitigation is extremely curious, and in our opinion he would 
uve-conferred an additional and very important obligation on his 
feaders, had he direéted them to the various fources, whence his 
ay rmation is principally derived. 

The 1: gerry? work is offered to the public merely as a fketch. 
Was infte a Apelles drew on the canvas of the rhodian painter 
- eaaomaag recognized : without comparing ourfelves to Protogenes, 
(perma to his fagacity, we may fafely affirm, that it is the 
Sac. males ; and we fincerely hope, that the fame hand, which 

§ deicribed outline, will complete the picture. A. Ne 
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416 MORALS. 


to a young Lady, her Relation, then lately married. Dedicated tg Z. 
Counte/s of Derby. Second Edition. S8vo. 28; pages. Price 4s 
boards. Hodges. 1798. 


Wp are certainly, as afex, greatly indebted to the author of theft 
letters, for reviving, in our favour, the obfelete cottrine of the divige 
right of Aujfsands, or non refiflance and paflive obedience. In proof 
of this notion, our fair country-women are here fagely reminded, ¢ that 
as men conftitate the world and make its cuftoms,’ no apology can be 
offered for a woman, who rebels againft her fovereign legiflators: alfo, 
as the reftrictions, which, tn our profound wifdom and policy, we have 
thought fit to impofe on them, doubtlefs originated in our regard for 
them, and were intended for their benefit, it becomes their duty to 
fubmit with a good grace. 

Further to enforce this admirable doSrine, they are informed, « that 
the prejudices of cuflom are not to be cured.’ To refign themfelves 
therefore to thefe prejudices, and fail gently down the ftream, is true 
wiffom. But it is a little unfortunately obferved in a fobfequent 
letter, ‘ that, if you would be Aappy,. it mutt be on principles of your 
wn judgement, not on that of other people’s: that it is incumbent 
upon you to pay due regard to your own opinion.’ *£ Nothing,’ itis 
gdded, © is fo common as are the eftablifhed fentiments of the world,’ 
fa profound remark !} ¢ but nothing ts fo falfe. Foods are guided by 
them, and they are their deftru@tion.? How dificult is it to be cone 
fiftent! * All the duties of a wife,’ it is afferted, * are founded in the 
real fuperiority Of the hufband [humble and kind creature!| a fupe 
riority which the laws of God and man have eflablifhed, and which all 
woman-kind muft agree in fubfcribing to.’ Thetr fubmiflion, to 
be perfeét and acceptable to their lords and emperours, muft be paid 
cheerfully and. without reluétance. * I am fenfible,’ adds this good 
Jady, * that we have a natural pride, and the men are to blame in that 
they fapport and encourage it in our hearts.’ [A heavy charge this, 
if well founded.} To recommend to the fewthis wholefome dottrine, 
which it is conicifed fometimes goes againft their inclinations, they are 
told to confider, * that it isin nature, and that the laws of God ordain 
it; that women are weak and w/ele/s to the world; that to the pradence 
as well as to the ftreneth of men are owing their fupport, defence, and 
ail the advantages of fociety.’ [Bravo 7] What lefs than * gratitude 
and fubjettion’ can be humbly tendered in return? Meek foul! In 
reply to rhe objeGtion, * that men hay ing made the laws, would be fare 


( 


> 


to make them in their own favor,’ this pions matron exhorts her fait 
aiiciples not to be ¢ carried away with fuch light opinions, there heing 
laws not of man’s making but of God’s,’ of which the fubjection 
wives 1s undoubtedly one of the chief. Rot now for the definition 
this obedience ; © the moft perf-@ and ix plicit faith in the fuperorily 

} fl . . - . . here 
an hufband’s judgement.’ fhe charaGer of a hufband, it mult her 
be underitood, implies an unerring wifdom as one of it’s attributes. 
Ww! at apity all our gracelefs young men do not marry! To this - 
dlicit faith muft be added, * the moft ab/olute fabmifion to all his a 
ires > eee Pe seal i - } and s, but wi 
eS. FS Will take from you (not mercly) a thoufand cares, Dat 
alto relieve you from the burden of thought, a burden more pe 
than profitable.’ 


ib 


The prodent and good wife is to make herfelf « the faithfal mit 


ef her hufband, to reflect unaltered his opinions and aun 
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ve no thought, no paffion, no approbation, no diflike, but what 
fhould be his own refletted jadgmen s.” But now comes a little more 
ssconfigency. € This conduct, however prudent, would be,’ it feems, 
alfo ¢ fers ; meannefs that witli difgrace a free agent, nay a rational 
creature. ihe Beit 9 that aps reafon, not a fra atl and erri ug creature 
fora guide, would have it made ufe of.’ How then is this difficulty 
to he gorten over? We will give the paflage at length for the edification 
of out le readers; we “confefs to us it appears fomewhat contra- 
qictory and ooicure,. 


»4.—* Far be - from me, ever to prefcribe that to you which 
fhould deface your reafon: heaven gave it for your guide, and [ would 
have you ule it fo. It was made your diftinGiion from all other crea- 
tures ; keep up the pre rogative : : there 2 are many Ways to the fame cad s 

you wil! find, my dear, that ] have advifed you to the attainment of the 


| 


fame advantage, by the ufe of your reafon, which this would make the 
effet of 5 sur facrificitng’ it. per you will by this know, that while 
I propofe to you all the duties of the wife, nay, and propofe them 
even in their fulleit extent; I expe& nothing from you in the fulfilling 
them, that needs to make a .reafonable cre ature bluth, or that even 
pride tticif would wifh to avoid. 


‘ The wife, on my principles, fhould be in all her thoughts, in all 


“> Jaa aa ’ r 


her actions, the attendant and true refembiance of her hulband ; fhe 
| 


fhould no more roe from him than the thadow from the fubftance; 
hor fhould fhe any more than that can, be unlike to him. Let reafon 
be the fun that t gives its being to this attendant; and the purity of the 
one wil fure ly, as the unaltered form of the ot! r, mi ke it retain the 
lincaments. ‘The wife who thas in al} things that concern their mutual 
welfare, applies to the hufband, and from him obtains her motion, 
form and figure, will in all things be to him what he is to himfelf, a 
fe db anim ated | by the fame foul. Nor let this appear an uneafy 
fit ation to her. His approbation is her greateft honour, and ’tis the 
fource f her moft lafting happinefs ; this fhe will affuredly acquire 
from it; and to you, child, it will not appear difh: “ult. You whom I 
have convince . that there is a xatural fuperi rity in your hut band 5 
wil! not be averfe to acknowledge 1 it in thefe which are ‘the only occa- 


fons on whic h it can demand * your vote in its favour: you w Ul be 
happy to have the load of thought taken from you, by one who is 
enadied by nature and by his education to think better; and you will 
be glad of ha ing the talk of a decifion taken from you, in a thing 
wherein it was at once precariousand important. ‘I here are, my dear, 
the: - occurrences in the way of a married life: there are occafions in 
which } u are mutually engaged i in the event of what is doing; and © 
amd in whi h both muft concur to the fame end, if ever you bope to 
fee it brought about. 7 here are not many of thefe, but when they 
happen ‘hey are important: ’tis in thefe, and it is only in ed that 
the wife has occ afion to exert her private faculties and interetts ; and 
fis in thefe that I wo _ ree her judgment t feem the reflecting mirror 
) His determinations ; and her form the fhadow to his body ; cor dorm 
ng itleli to his feveral . afitions, and following it in all its motions.’ 

but a little befo re our author, to whom we muft repeat our acknow- 
~oHeNES, Is more eee 

'+ 222.—* It is not enough that a wife in all things does what her 
. . aud requefts, that is at the beft, in the language of the greateft 
yege in the world, bein g but an unprofitable fervant, 1 have recom- 

L. XXV7 ib ¢ mended 
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mended to you, my dear, a conformity of mind, temper and fentie 
ment; that you may be able to execute all that a hufband can requeft, 
without making ita maticr of obedience. Is it not bester to anticipate 
than to comply with requeft? Is it not more pleafant as well as more 
honourable, to do that of your own inclination which woulu bé a na. 
tural fubjeét of his command? Purfue the path I have masked owt to 
you, and this will be the confeguence; you wall acquaint yourfelf 
with his very foul: you wall refemble him 1a all his fentiments; his 
cpinions, his determinations will be all yours; and you will aét as he 
would with without his naming it.’ 

Notwithftanding the fuperiour wifdom of a Axfand is thus folly 
ellablithed, a management fo artful is, recommended to the wite in 
telling this fuperiour being of .his iaults, for even he is not fauitlefs, 
that a humourift might be inclined to fafpe& the good lady meanta 
fatire upon her own doctrines. Our obligations to this writer muit be 
confetled, yet we are induced to believe, that the honef language of 
truth and nature will produce better eflcéts, than thefe high-wrought, 
overftrained notions. “This fublime /e/f-annibilating doctrine 1s a tne 
theory, but we have never found it practicable either in families or 
ftates. Human feelings ate not to be eradicated by artificial precepts, 
Con{cious of frailty, in common with our fpecies, without diitinction 
of fex, we are-content to be indebted for our happinefs to the good 
fenfe and fenfibilicy of our country-women, and, di{claiming thele ob- 
noxious pretenfious to quehionable prerogatives, trufi, by a generous 
conhdence, to excite a generous kindnefs. 

Some ufeful hints may be gathered from this produ€ion refpecting 
the regulation of the temper, an importaut branch of morals in the ine 
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tin.ate and trying intercoOurie oi Gomceilic ise. D. De 





TRAVELS. 
: 
Art. xxv. ot: Account of Mr. Park's Fourney into the Interior Parts 

of Africa. Fron ihe Proceetings of the African Aficiation, 179%. 
[Small pamphiet, ] 

Mucu gratitude is due from the public to the members of the 
african afleciation, on account of their liberal and {pirited ex- 
criions. ‘This little publication is a proof, that their efforts have 
not always been unattended with effeét, and while it ¢xciies cun- 
ofity, will we hope, incline the world, by patronizing the wo 
about to be publithed, to repay in fome {mall degree the advea- 
turous and iadelstigable labours of Mr. Park. 

We learn, that, on the 22d of december, 1795, this gentleman fet 
ovt on horteback+from the houfe of his friend Dr. Laidley, # 
Pilania, on the banks of the Gambia, and travelled in an eafterly 
direction for the kingdom of Woolli; accompanied by two negro 
fervants on ailes, one of whom fpoke a little englifi, and {erv 
him as an interpreter. His baggage coniiited of provision, 4 
ailortment of tovs, a few changes of linen, &c. 3 

Mr. P. reached Medina, the capital of Woolli, on the third days 
and was received by the chief with much kindnefs. He withed 28 
perfaade him to proceed no further, but at lengh furnifaed him 
sith a guide to Bondou. On 
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On th ie 21t of december he arrived at Fatteconda, the capital : 
¢the kine of this coun ry was a pagan, like that of Woolli; but 
he had adopted the moonth name of Almant, and feems alfo to 
have imbibed fomewhat of die moorith difpofition; for, though 
Mr. P. prefer nted to him his umbrella and fome other articles, he 
compelle d him to ftrip in his prefence and furrender his coat, which 
he faid he fhould referve for his own wearing on great and public 
fltivals. In return, however, he gave our traveller five drachms 


[ inked ] of goid duft, and loaded him with aap ge 
We foon after find Mr, P. ata place called Joag in > kingdom 


of Kajzaga, a country b —— on the north by ‘the es il river. 
The natives, who are call di fera-woollies, feemito be pure negroes, 
and were allonifhed at the sie of awhite man. Bac/eri was the 
mame of the rapacious chief, who governed this uncivilized nation, 


and from his dominions our traveller with great difficulty effeéted 
as efCape, not however without the lofs of about one half his goods 
and appare! 


Accompanied by the king of Kaffon’s nephew, he crofied the 
deapetae at Kavee, and was led by his friendly conduétor to 
Tefee, the place of his abode, and the refidence of the king’s bro- 
ther Tipctec- Sego, ‘an old man of a venerable afpect, but of a 
felith difpofition. He had never feen, he faid, but one white _— 
before, and on defcribing rot it was known to be major Hough ton.” 

Our adventurer now Pp! rofe ted his journey eaftward, and in five 
days arrived at Kerunoo, a 48 ge and populous town, fince deftroyed, 
but st that time the metropolis of Kaarta. Having informed the 
Chief, that he purpefed to go to Bambara, in fearch of the Joliba 
river, which was i to talte it’s courfe through the centre of 
that ientere kingdom, he found that his only “fafe route was 
a northerly courfe to Ludamar, a territory of the moors in alliance 


with Manione the king of Bambara. He a accordingly fet out for 


Jarra, and paffed d through a vill age called Simbing, w hence major 
loughton wrote his laft difpatch with a pencil. 
We now learn fome few particula rs refpecting provifion, the ftate 
J the feveral countries, &c. The price of a fow] in Bondou was a 
ton, or a fmal! bit of amber, and for fix or cight amber beads 2 
be llock might at any time have been purchafed. The natives of 
this: art of Africa have not yet acquired’ oe art of taming the 
elephant, and when Mr. P. told them, that this was a@tua!ly done in 
vem ft, hi audit ors laughed and exclaimed *“ tobau! 10 fonnio!” a 
he town of Jarra is fituate in the kingdom of Ludamar, and 
houles are built of clay and ftone intermixed. After prefenting 
Ali the moorifh chief with Gve garments of country cloth, precured 
by the exchange of a fowling piece, permiffion was granted to pro- 
a onw a Ri this place, a and on the 7th of march, our tra- 
cached Sami, within two days journey of the frontier town 
mhara, and was reftin 4 himfelf in the hut of a frie ndly negro, 
‘© was taken prifoner by fome moors, w ho conducted him to 
1 toen at the camp of Benowm. From this place, where he was 


Pt in a ftate of captivity, and expofed to hourly danger, from 
Ee 2 tue 
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the caprice or fanatic of barbarians, he found means to efcape 
on the rit of july, 17 9. 

After a vanety of px vil yus adventures: * at length, on the morning 
of the fxteenth day, havi ing been joined by fome “Mandingo hevroes, 
who were travelling to Sego, he had the inexpreffible fati: sfaGtion to 
behold the great object of | his wilhes —the long-fought majettic Niger 
glittering to the morning fun, as broad as the Thames at Wett- 

rniniter, and flowing mm: ajefically but flowly from weit to eat, 
through the middle of a very extenfive town, which his fellow tra- 
vellers told pm was Sepo, the capital of the great kingdom of 
Bambara. Fis emotions at this fight were a. pes and it would be 
unjuft not to give them in our traveller’s own words: “ ] haflened,” 
fays he, “« to the brink of the river, and having drank the water, 
lifted up my fervent thanks in | prayer to the great ruler of all things, 
for having thus far crowned mny endeavours with fuccefs. 
Then follows a deicription of the wa &c., alluded to above, 
The city of Sego coniils of four divifions or quarters, two on each 
fide of the water; and each of them being furrounded by a mud wall, it 
has the appearance of four diftiné tow ee ‘The houfes are built of 


clay, and have flat roofs; but fome oe them have two ftories, and 
many are white-wafhed. Befide th » ba idings, moorifh mofques 


are feen in every quarter. ‘Thefe objects. with the numerous boats 
on the river, a crowded population, and the cultivated ftate of the 
furrounding country, formed altogether a profpeét of civilifation 
and magnificence, which our traveller little expeéted to find in the 
bofom of Africa. From the beit in iquiries he could make, he had 
reaion to believe, that the place contained ; iltogether about 30,000 
inhabitants. 

The boats on the Niger are formed of the trunks of two large 
trees rendered concave, and joined together, not fide by fide, but 
lencthwife, the jun@ion bei ng exactly acrofs the middle of the 
boat. They are therefore very long, and difproportionably nar 
TOW 5 —_ have neither decks nor matts: they are however roomy, 
Mr. P. obferved in one of them four horfes and a great many people 
crodin gata ferry. 

To this ferry Mr. P. procecded, intending to crofs over to the 


Target quarter of the city, where he was informed the king 
Bambara held his refidence; but the number of people prefling for 


a pahage was i ich as to prevent his em! arkation. 


lhe multitude gazed on the ftraneer with filent wortder ; and 
he ciftinguifbed with concern many moors among them. In the 
me.n time, information, that a white man was waiting for a paflage, 
was conveyed to the king; who egeattants fent a meflenger to 4 
guire what brought him to Sego, and what he wanted! “Ont tra 
vellcr, having given the befl anfwer he could as to the motives 
his journey, added, that he was there in his way Jenne, an 


having been robbed of all he poflefled, implored the king’s bounty 
and prot ection. The meflens ver told him to go toa diftant ¥ 
which he pointed out, and wait for the king’s farther orders. 

Mr. P. complic: d with thefe direétions, but found, that the 
bitants of the wilage were either averie or afraid to give hum 
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‘an or entertainment ; and having tarned his horfe loofe, he forghe 
Helter from a flonm of thander and ram andera tree. At length, 
g nicht approached, the kindnefs and humanity inherent im the 
Smale fex, to which he had often been indebted on former occaftons, 
came | relief on the prefent. A poar negro woman rctarning 
from t ours of the field obierved, that he was wet, weary, and 
deiedted, and, taking up his faddte and bridle, told him to follow 
her. She led him to her cottage, lighted up a lamp, procered him 


an excellent fupper of fith, and plenty of corn for his horte ; after 
which, fhe { read a mat upon the floor, and faid he might. remain 
there for 1 nicht. For this well-trmed bounty our traveller pre- 
ferted her with two of the four brafs buttons which remained oa his 


waiftcoat. Mr. P. relates, that this good woman, having performed 
the rit fpitality herfelf, called in the female part of her fa- 
mily, ‘de them fpin cotton for a great part of the night. 
They ned their Inbour by fongs: one of which salt have been 
( ed mpore; for our traveller was himfelf the fubje& of 
it; and the air was, in his opinion, the fweeteft-and mow plainuve 
he had ever heard. The words, as may be expe&ted, were fimple, 
and may terally tranflated as follows: ** The winds roared, and 
: * poor white man, faint and weary. came and fat 
under ourtree. He has no mother to bring himamilk—no wife to 
grind his corn,”’———-Cerus. ** Let us pity the white man; bo md- 


After remaining three days in this place, a meffénger arrived, 
: preient Mr. 1 5000 cowries, in the name of Manfong 
the sing, who € wifhed to relieve a white man in dilfrefs,” enjoined 
hi to denart immediately from the vicinity of Sego, adding, that, 
Hf his intentions were really to proceed to Jenné, he had orders to 


accompany him asa guide to Sanfanding. 
é town of any note they arrived at was called Kabba, 
Muate in the midft of a beautiful and highly cultivated country 5 
the ants of which were bufied in gathering in the foea harveft, 
Ms contits of a fruit called the Aea-touls, or tree butter. 

P 13 } 


2 on his arrival at Silla, that it would be utterly impofhble 
foreach Jenne, unlefs under the prote@tion of fome men of weight 


eee ron oe a 


“nc intuence among the moors, he at length determined to defiit. 


At the fame time he confidered, that by reterning to Gambia 


by 2 diferent route, he might fill promote in fome degree the pur- 
pole of his miflion, for having difcovered the Niger at a great dif- 
“ance from it’s head, he fhould be adding confiderably to the geo- 
ory of Afnca, in tracing this.myfterious river up the ftream to 
Ss fource 
5 He ac ordingly fet out, on his journey homeward, reached Bam- 
~'k00 where the Niger ceafes to be navigable, and. arrived at 
“Mana, where he agreed for the value of one flave to be conduéted 
ny the caravan to Pifania, with which he fet out in the latter end of 
“Pn 1797, 2nd on the soth of june, once more entered the hof- 
PXabie maufion of Dr. Laidley. On the 15th of the fame month 
“moarked in a flave fhip bound to America, which being driven 
Y Kreis of weather inte Antigua, he took his paflage thence, in a 
Ke 3 regcl 
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veffel bound to Great Britain, and arrived in London, on the 25th 
of december 1797. 

This narrative, which is faid to be the compofition of Mr, Bryan 
Edwards, is drawn up in a plain, neat, and perfpicuous ftyle, for the 


uie of the members of the african aflociation. 5. 





POLITICS. POLITICAL ECQNOMY. 


Art. xxv3. Talltyrand’s Defence. Strifures on the American Stay 
Papers deliverca by the Prefident of the United States to the Americag 
Congres, On April 5. 1705. Luclud: 1s the ofhe ial Corre/pondence 
avuith the Amertcan Finvoys at Paris, relative to the Charves avaing 

STS tS GZata) 
the Preach Minifiry, which appeared in @ London New/paper in 
May la, By M. Talleyrand, Minttter of Foreign Affairs in 

ranilated trom the French. 8vo. 25 pa. Price 6d, 
Jordan. igh. 


I> 

> 
ee i. 4 
France i 


Te charges exhibited again {i the french government, by two 
of the american plenipotentiaries, are here termed * a deplorable 
monument of creduliny and contradictions,’ and ‘a proyocatiou 
evidently fuggetied by the britulh government.’ 

seneral Pinckney and Mr. Marthal are faid to have been ex- 
tremely prejudiced ugaintt the trench republic; and the former 
is reported to have been led by the converiation of ap artful in- 
iriguing woman, * connected’ with himfelf, and unauthorized by 
the goveriiment, to mifconceive it’s intentions. It would appeay, 
however, trom the letter figned * Hauteval,’ that the fubjectof a 
Joan was tlaried by the minitier; and furely the manner in which this 
was refitted, more cipecially when accompanied with a threaj, 
eannot be blamed by any one, whofwould wifh to confider America 
as up independent nation. The fpeech of the prefident might 
fave given juit caule of offence, but was friendlhip to be puj- 
chated by means ot batavian iafcriptions ? 


Art. xxvit. Letters of the Ghaft of Alfred, addreffed to the Hoa. 
Thomas Exfeine and the Hon. Fames Fox, on the Occafwn of the Staye 
Trials at the Clofe of the Year 1794 8vo. 126 pages. Price 
2s.6d. Wright, 1798 , 

Tess letters, which exhibit much violence againf mefirs. 
Erfkine and Fox, were originally publifhed in the newipaper called 
the * Jrue Briton.’ ’ 

Had fuch a * ghof’ been conjured up on the other fide of the 
queftion, it would have been encloied within the magic circle ot 
a paper writing called an indictment, and dafd long betore this by 
his inajeity’s attorney geaeral. 


Arr. xxvimit. Tle Family Tale: or the Story of Pitt, Fox, and 
O'Genuore $vO. 32 payes. Price 1s. Hatchard. 1798. 
Tris is a foolith tale in profe, about a Mt. George, * who wa 

for ever unfortunate in his iiewards; who, too often, rurned out 


extravagant and untaithful—bent on enriching themfelves of 
- 
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 fivine his money, and putting their relations and friends into 


al ot the family.’ Mr. Foxten and Mr. Pitman both 
co for fome thare of abufe, but the former is chiefly con- 
demned ncouraging * Connoro and his gang,’ after they had 
made great depredations on the * irifh eftate.’ 


Arr. xxix. 4 Levter to the Hon. Charles Fames Fox: fhewing how 
: : » oh « aon” o Sie a 

ces may decerve, ard Lricnafoip be abujcd! I! OVO. .27 

Price 6d. Wright. 1798. 

} PUNY attempt on the part of a dwarf, againf a giant. 

At mo XXk. Tie J heory of the Narional Debt, with OlServations On 


Land Tax, and the prefent Situation of Stockbolders. 8vo. 
Price 6d. Jordan. 1798. 


Co 
on! 


} Fi 


r thor wifhes to convince us of what we are all pretty 
well allured; the magnitude and difadvantages of our national 
debt. After lamenting the immentfe fuims, that have been ex- 
in the fupport of unproductive labour, he adds with a 
conliderable degree of truth: 

‘lt all the foldiers, failors, and other appendages of childifh 
wars, had been employed in facilitating the communication be- 
tween difkrent counties, by canals, and other works of latting 
utility, Great Britain would now have been an expanfe of garden, 
extended to the fartheft wilds of Scotland.’ 

In another place he expreffes himfelf thus: * Such would have 
been the progrels of the wealth of England, unburthened by a 
debt; the number of her monied men would have encreafed with 
the encreafed profperity of the country, till the rate of her in- 
terell and commodities had funk below thofe of any other euro- 
pean flute; the would confequently have fupplied all Europe with 
the moit valuable and bees articles of commerce; all the ma- 
nulacturers and labourers neceffary to raife thefe articles, all the 
werchants neceflary to circulate them would have refided within 
her territories ; fhe would have pofleffed the wealth of Europe.’ 

from this romantic profpect of national profperity our eyes 
are {oon averted, in order to behold a hideous, and we hope an 
exacgerated picture of a minifler feizing the working capital of a 
ation, and drying up the fources of public wealth, 

_ © One other way remains,’ fays the author, * the extreme vil- 
‘ainy of which will probably be overlooked in the prefent emer 
gency,—to apply the intereit of the national debt to the fupport 
ot the war, It is evident that by this meafure no other effect 
would be produced, than diverting a certain quantity of national 
capital from the fupport of one fet of unproductive labourers to 
that of another, our foldiers and failors. ‘The national wealth 
would remain the fame; the mifery of individuals would be in- 
Caiculable.’ 

By accufing a premier of fuch an atrocious attempt, writers 
‘¢ the prefent contribute not a litrle to the furtherance of his 
cafures, for where is there one of the numerous body of ftock- 
holders, who would not fooner confent to have his property deci- 


"ated by the ftite, as has been lately fuggefted, tham agree to be 
cua shys 
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} 1% ee } > 4 1 . er? } P| (t.. < } > “ ° 
thus robbéd of the whole? In inort, the icar of the one mig he 
rcenaer tue other mcaiure popular. 


—_ ‘ . , . . I 
e « . ope an eorf fF mrs oe Pry ?* 
Ar T, XXAT. A new 4tuNguity mid rH Principles Gina Policy of 
/ j 


ai - , . eg ie . 
ZaXali0: im (be political 0 yji€it ©) Great Britain. ovo. 128 p. 
¥» t ’ ‘a 
i e 25 ‘ ] a 
"T* vy ater ot t| | ‘new ava hitiat ° after ov tyqh itine ve} ; 
L Ht Lili } ‘ i> i \\ 7) i sat 4 amitvul ex nipoitin ! «a ihort 
view OF the origin ana cladituiment ofr our varrous taxes, pro- 
7 o ' ‘ ) ._* 
cc to conncer their principies ana poulcy. 


Not yet fatished with the various impoils, to which we are al- 


ready fubjected, and which, as a whole, icem, in his own yw ords, 
to form ‘ a fyitem of financial economy, equally friendly to 
popular welfare, and productive of the interefis and energies of 
the government,’ he himfelf propofes others, fuch as a tax upon 
¢ places of publick divertion,’ and another on the * transfers of 
ftocks.’ He thinks, indeed, that although parliament has pledged 
it’s faith ‘ to exempt from taxes the ftock and funds, and interett 
in the bank,’ it may repeal the obnc xious flatute with the fame 
cafe asthe Habeas Corpus act. ‘This, we apprehend, to be very 
lax morality. 

After attending to the * voluntary contributions,’ in terms of 
no common panegyric, he concludes as follows: * Here then is 
a new and extraordinary meafure devifed, by which the public 
are likely to be exonerated from taxes to fo large an amount this 
year, as feven millions! How far this magnanimous project will 
really be executed, it refts with the fubjeéts of a free and glorious 
conftitution to teftify, by exhibiting a line of conduét which will 
outilrip the fame of their anceftors in the noble and exalted virtue 
of patriotiim. 

‘ The britifh character already appears in towering majelty, 
triumphing with proud difdain over the impotent and defperate 
fanaticifm of an infulting foe; and by its fuperior and re{plen- 
dent rays, rapidly extinguifhing the feeble half-cherifhed flame 
of falfe patriotic fire, which has been kindled in the breatls of the 
inimical rivals of her fame—a fierce but impotent blaze of me- 
nacing deftruction.’ O- 


Art. xxx. A Defence of the Sun lay Schools : Attempted in a Series 
of Letters addreff'd to the Rev. M. Olerenfhaw, in Anfwer t0 his 


* — 


; 


** Sermon on the Sanéiification of the Sabbath, and ou the right Use and 
Abuje of Sunday Schools.’ By J. Mayer. rzmo. 98 page 
Price 1s, Stockport, Clarke; London, Chapman. 179". 

Tue fubject of thefe pages has undergone fuch repeated difcuflion, 
the utility ot funday {chools, and the obje ¢tions which lie againft them, 
together with the modes on which they may be eligibly conducted, 
have fo frequently, and, we may add, effectually been canvafled, that 
much novelty of remark concerning them is not now to be expecied. 
Mr. Olerenfhaw, in his fermon, reprobates what, according to the leviti- 
cal prohibition from labour on the fabbath, he calls the profanation of the 
Lord’s day; namely, ‘* the teaching in funday {chools thofe branches 
of Jearning which have no relation to the foul of man, or to the future 


world ; fuch as waiting and accompts, &c.’ -He urges many other, 
jection 
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jeftions again the * ' modem mode’’ of conducting thefe fehools, ail 
which objections are anfWered by Mr. M. in a fenfible and fatisfa¢tory 
sanner. Mr. M. writes like a gentleman, and confequently without 
ri unbecoming afperity of a polemic. We have been pleafed with 


, 


{ his pamphlet, and coincide with him in opinion, that 


we pel t ; " 
funday {choo!s are ufeful proportionately as the plan on which they are 
conducted is liberal and extended, Sn hes 





1 TION. SCHOOL BOOKS. BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
A l I, i é Ge; ar Fd atic 1, and Plas 7 tof a Se P12 We ary for Jjoung 
l UIT? [Pe F #7 of itd ruine and £ Lei ung Prayer J ufed at 
| | By Mifs Jones. 4to. 44 pages. Longman. 


By fenfible and confhid lerate parents the choice of a feminary for 
lucati f their children will be regulated by the abilities and 
rr) of the conductor. But it is not always eafy to obtain the 
necet} nformation on this point. With the lauda ible purpofe of 
removir ‘heuity of this kind, as far as refpects herfelf, mifs 
the preient plan to the public, which, while it enables 
lige of her ac quaintance with the fubjeé t of education, will 
a bond for her fidelity and care ¥ the difcharge of 
(pecifically undertakes. The plan here fketched ap- 
henfive, and the obfervations arranged 
¢ s of body, mind, and accomplifhments, 
|, are fenfible and judicious. ‘The conclufion treats of the 
means proper to be ufed in the government t of children, from which 
we are induced to tranferibe the following paflage, becaule the 
maxim contained in it, though of great impor tance, is unfortunately 
very little attended toin education. ‘ The rewards and punifh- 
hould confilt in the fmiles of love, and in the abetements of 
arity. Praife and blame, ufed with judgment, may alfo prove 
Ccurable means, but with as little allufion a the merits of others as 
le hildren fhould be taug ht a love of fe, ccellence itfel f, rather 
G of exce lling their ee. for nothing is more 
‘avle than to fee them patting one another in the bet light, and 
Yielding the preference. But as emulation may be made ufeful, it 
mould rather be excited inte imitation of the elder girls by the 
unger, than promoted into contefts between thofe of the fame age 
énd attainments.” Some little inaccuracies of language, {uch as, 
Deer is not injurious, only as it tends to create u diftafte to 
Water,’ with a few cthers, mifs J. may eafily rectify, when the has 


OCC i nf r another in , preflion of t he AD aly! ris. A. Ce 


‘_—< 


Ar T+XXxtv. Eafler Holidays, or Domeftic Converfations, defigned for 
the Inflrution, and it is b oped for the Rory Hr a of young. fie 
emall YO. 3 36 pages Price 38. 6d. bds, Bath, azard ; 
Lo: 00, Vernor and Hood. 1797. 

Easter Holid: iys, or the domeftic Converfations of the Melmoth 
aim] ys is det figned by the writer more parucularly for the ufe of 


boys, between twelve and thirteen years of age: yet * the youth 
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et both fexes, it is hoped, may find fome amufement in what Was 
written folely with a view of ferving them.’ 

it is modeitly added, introd. p.ivee* Should one fingle youth 
be amended ot any the mott trifling error, by perufing the fol. 
lowing fheets; fhould one parent honour my opinions with « 
probation, and think any benefit has been derived from reading 
the Canverfations of the Melmoth Family—lI fhall confider my felt 
as amply rewarded.’ ; 

Every attempt for the moral or mental improvement of the 
rifing generation is praife-worthy, and if the prefent performance 
rank not with the productions of a Barbauld, an Aikin, a Per. 
cival, or a Day, it may yet be fafely adinitted into the juvenile 
hbrary, as favourable to the caufe of humanity and virtue, while 
couveying initruction in the pleafing garb of amufement. 


Art. xxxv. Pity’s Gift: A Cslle&ion of interefting Tales, ta excite the 
Comparfion of Youth for the Animal Creation. From the Writings of 
Mr. Pratt. Selected by a Lady. Ornamented with Vignettes, 12mo. 
Price zs. boards. Longman, 


Tuts feleétion from the writings of Mr. Pratt, for the purpofe of 
enforcing on the minds of youth an attention to the duties of humanity, 
is weil calculated to anfwer the defign of the benevolent compiler, 


Art. xxxvi. Tales of ihe Cottage; or Stories, moral and amufing, for 
voung Perfons. Written on the Plan of that celebrated Work Les Veilices 
du Chateau, by Madame la Compteffe de Geulis, 18m0. 218 pages. 
Price zs. Vernor and Hood. 1798. 

THe Tales of the Cottage are interefting and appropriate, and cal- 
culated to anfwer the purpofe of the writer, * the improvement and 
entertainment of youthtul readers,’ 


Art. xxxvit, A Mirror for the Female Sex. Hiftorical Beauties for 
J 912g f Gilt€S « di fende a a7, lead the Female Mind to the Love and Pra&ice 
of Me val Gesdnifs. Defigne d principally for the Uf of Ladies’ Schools, 
by Mrs, Pilkington. ‘Small 8vo. 250 pages, with 34 Engravings 

mn Wood. Price 3s. in board Ve d Hoad 798 

( 2 \ Ou. BALE >) . 11} OaTGS. erpor an OQ + 1799. 


For an account of the prefent produétion, we will borrow the lane 


euace of it’s author. P. Yi. : 

‘ The following pages, though profeffedly extracted from labours 
fanctioned by public approbation, are now, for the firft time, applied to 
one fpecitic object of improvement, and meant to operate in a new di- 
rection, ‘The idea was fuggefted to my mind by a little very popular 
work; Dodd's Beauties of Hiffory. Yet as this was evidently written for 
the edification of his own fex, and mine for that of ours, I flatter mytelf 
the {Jiforical Beauties will not be confidered as wholly deftitute 0 
novelty ; that itsaniform aim is rather to amufe and inftruét, than agi 
tate or furprife.’ 

r. ix.—* It has been long matter of general and fincere regret, that 
the exterior of female education is cultivated but too frequently at 
expence of qualities more valuable; that a fhowy outfide leaves hardly 
any tafte for mental excellence; and that reality is every where avow- 
edly factiticed to appearance. ‘The requifites for indulging this — 
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able propenfity, give young ladies, efpecially while at fchool, no time 
for acquiring the leaft idea of general hiftory, as they enjoy no letfure 
for reading, or digetting what little they may read. ‘To alleviate this 
inconvenience, and prevent, as much as poffible, its pernicious influence 
on the feminine mind, thefe /edec?ions from ancient and modern authors, 
of efablithed reputation and celebrity, are publifhed for their accom- 
modation; that, without intenfe application, or any fuperfluous watte 
of time, they may have the advantage of an early acquaintance with 
{uch extraordinary characters in their own fex, as have etther adorned 
or difgraced the page of biography.’ 

We recommend, with pleafure, this fele&tion to families and fchools. 


Agr. xxxvitt. Scripture Hiftories; or, Interefling Narratives extrafied 
from the Old Teftament, for the AInfiruction and Amufement of Touth. 
By Mrs. Pilkington. aizmo. 162 pages. Price 2s. fewed. 
Newberry, 1798. 


Tue motive, as profeffed by the author, of prefenting this little 
work to the public is, pref. iti, © to imprefs the youthful mind with 
exalted ideas of the divine nature, to incline it to the perufal of the 
holy {Criptures, and imperceptibly to lead it to the pra¢tice of religious 
duties.’ The variety of beautiful narratives interfperfed through the 
Old Teftament cannot fail of intereiting the imaginations and affec- 
tions of youth, Mrs. P. has felected thofe moft generally quoted and 
admired, connecting’ them by a domeltic tale: her attempt to famili- 
arize the language of {cripture hiftory appears to us ill-jadged; the 
dignified fimplicity of the original ityle and manner being perfectly 
appropriate to the present purpofe. 


Art. xxxix.  Inflru@ive Rambles in London and the adjecent 
Villages. Defigned to amufe the Mind and improve the Underflanding of 
Youth. By Elizabeth Helme. 2 vols. 12mo. 360 pages. Frice 
gs. fewed, Longman. 


Ustrut information, conneéted by a family tale, fitted to engage 
and improve the minds of youth. A.G. 


Art. xi. The firft Principles of Englifh Grammar, methodically 
exhibited and explained, upon a Plan entirely new, tending to render 
the Knowledge of them ufeful in the Study of other Languages. By 


Nicholas Salmon, Author of an Etymological Di¢tionary, en- 


titled Stemmata Latinitatis, and of feveral Works upon the 
Englifh and French Languages. 8vo. 120 pages. Price as. 
bound, Dilly. 1798. 


From the pen of Mr. Salmon the philologift has on various oc- 
cations been gratified with accuracy and ingenuity of grammatical 
ioveltigation, In the little work now in our hands he deviates 
coniiderably from the ufual plan of englifh grammars. The 
genders of nouns, the formation of the plural, and the inflections 
of verbs, he rapidly glances at in the preface, as things * with 
Which children become naturally and readily acquainted’ in their 
mother tongue, and proceeds, in the firft chapter, to an enume- 
ration of, and obfervations on, the parts of fpeech, ‘Thefe 4re 

illuftrated 
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tikuitrated by n anniyl § Of iiatbet Ss beautiful ballad of Edwin 
and kmma; which is conducted with acutenefs and peripicy} 
and 35 certainly an excellent method of making the pupil in 

4 ; & ~ PP ip 


vy 4 qua tavt tix ¢ x 4 Pri " iy > in ~ Be alae 
timate): av weiaial 4! bia tide a \ sect, A Lit FCOCONDG Cnapter treats 
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gueges, whien Have been aenomioatea Calies Or tnhiectrons, Oé 


thete he diilinguilues leven, nominative, acculative, oblique, ellip- 
ical, .a¢¢ neeriefive wedtnoae: ny o sae late ; 
fc i voca. Ve, A i‘ { five, r¢ GQUNnGaNL, and exempisies them DY a 
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te anni refo} tion of idwinand Emma. The poffeflive or ceni- 
11 I .- * ‘ 

tive cafe of all tormer crammartans he utterhy difcards, contider- 


ang it as a fort of adjeciive, like the words onion and brick ia 
enion fauce and érick houfe; the s being a contraction o 
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" 4 st) : s* Py 2 A sy~ - “ye } wae ehe he 
word ¢s cg Walent tc ai OY tbe, arma be 20ND ING to the Jatter noun 


as #t’s article. On this inventous theory, as well as the manner 
ap «which he atremprs to count for the anomalous phrafe thar 
aviwom, we fhall not I ly hazard a decifion; burt fhall conclude 
by obfe r' ing, that this Pprammat 38 particular we lb a tapted ror 


iets 20 a oD a Gee se ae * 
the vic if Thole W io nave Commi mencecy, Or; are avaut to Comm chce, 
the ituday ot latin. 
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ef the Abbe de Levizac’s Lrench Grammar. vo. 12g pages. 
Dulau and Co. 1708. 


Or Mr. de Levizac’s French Grammar our readers will fee that 
, 


we have fpoken in itronge terms of approbation, if they will take 
| 2 |] 
the trouble to turn to Anal. Rev. vol. xxv1, p. 304. The abridge- 


ment now before us 1s made by the author himielt, to ferve as an 
nutroduétion to his former wo k, and alfo for the ufe of thofe, who 
are delirous, without entering deeply into french grammar, to be- 
come acq vith it’s general and fundamental rules, or whe, 
having made a ular flacy of the language, with occafionally to 
retrefh their 1 on it’s effential principles. For each of 
thefe purpoles it appears to be well adapted; and experience, we 
have no doubt, will foon afford the moi indul bitable of all teiti- 


monies 19 a Ss favour. 


} 
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Art. xiit. An Englijh Key to X nophon "s Memorabilia of Se- 


grat , ett ali y tran lat? yf he Paffage 5S & hic hb appe ar di frewlt t@ 
young Beginners; and caplaining their grammatical Conjirac 120%. 
j ded as an Iutrodalisen 66 conf; wiz > » Greek + Clafics mnt? 
Le eitihb without the Use of Latin. For ie Us fe cf Scheols. ° 8¥0. 


781 paces. Price gs.in boards. Matthews. 1997- 


Tuar in a fyfiem of claffiical education the ftudy of the greek 
Jancuage fhould take the lead, feems as natural, as th at, 2 tracing 
the windings of a river, we fhould proceed frem it’s fource. But 
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Mm nas DEON Our practice In this ¢ cafe, ever fince the re -fioration 


learning, to firive againit the flream; and while matters continue 


in the fame train, it feems but fair, that boys fhould be allowed #0 


avail chemiglves of what afliliance they can derive from the — 
cog 
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fedee of latin, which 1t has cof them fo much pains to acquire. 
| salt athitance from latin,’ to one who 

faded the latter language, is not only unneceflary, 
ible; for tee numerous and clofe analoeies between 
the ftructure of both mult and will prefent themfelves to every 
fudent. Of latin verions, howevcr, we have already exprefled 
our difapprobation, and for thefe we think fuch performances as 
the j t may prove an excellent fubftitute, as well 3 ery 
Ww! ere tae eree k ‘dio 1) is nore happily stactheast 
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Houles ¥ they had plundered. Some wore ladies hats and fea- 
tie rs caps, bonnets, and tippet rom the military which 
were routed. ¢t ey had allo col) ’ od rome ¢ let} ine, Wi os added lo 
row. ‘Their arms confilted chiefly of mk of an 
enormous length, the handles of manv of them being fixteen or 
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‘4 and frantic:—many of the men feemed in a ftate of intoxi- 


on relates many atrocities, part of which he himfelf 
4; Itis to be obferved however, that his pi rejudice sare very 
Cbg, parucularly refpe@ing the roman catholics. 
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Arr. xurv. Buonaparte in Ee vpt: or, an Appendix to the Enguir) into 
his fuppofed Expedition to the Faft. By Kyles Irwin, Efq. ’ 8yo 
23 pages. Price 1s. 6d, Dublin, printed; London, reprinted 
for Nicol. 17o3. * 

We have already noticed the pamphlet, to which this is intended 
as an appendix, [fee the laft number of our Rev. pa. 324] and de. 
tailed the opinions cf the author. Mr.’I. now allows, that. after 
the moit difcouraging difficulties, Buonaparte has obtained confider- 
able fuccefs in Egypt: but he ftill thinks, that the chances are apainit 
his final fuceefs, and on this occafion he reverts to a former period 
of the french hiitory: 

p. o—* And here the fate of a fimilar expedition, incited by 
finilar motives, muift occur to the reader—the crufade into Egypt 
under St. Lewis of France! The rage of that. day was to recover 
the holy places and to chriftianize the infideis! and what is the pre- 
fent but a crufade, to rob the turks of a rich acquifition, and to 
revolutionize a fervile and mixed race of mahometans and copts? 
St. Lewis failed, to the great happinefs of his country, in his fuper- 
ure; the fuccefs of Buonaparte is not more likely to 

it he power or commerce of democratic France. 

« If we turn to the ingenious and elegant Savary, whofe travels 
convey no lefs amufement than inftruction, we find that St. Lewis 
hed the mouth of the Nile with a fleet of 1,800 fail of tranf- 
ports and thips of war. ‘The force contained in fuch an armamen 
maf, at leatt, have exceeded four times the numbers of Buona- 
parte’s army. Damietta, the key of the eaftern branch of the Nile, 
though ftrongly fortified and garrifoned, was taken by affault, and 


. 
- 
r 


with little lofs to the victors; and a circumiiance favoured their 
march to Cairo, which was wanting, and has proved the chief ob- 
ftacle, to Buonaparte. The french monarch arrived early im june, 
before the inundation and when the Nile was at the loweft; the 
general, when the inundation had probably taken place, and the 
Delta was a fhect of water. 

‘One falfe ftep loft all thefe advantages to St. Lewis; anda 
fimilar one may blsit the ripening projets of Buonaparte. The 
kine waited unluckily for a reinforcement under the count of Poitiers. 
‘Lhe republican general, from the comparative fmallnefs of his force 
and the loffes it muft have futtained, mutt of neceflity wait for fup- 
ples to preferve his new acquiiitions. To open a communication 
with the fea, fuch detachments muft be made from his main army 28 
to reduce it, in my idea, to 10,000 men at utmoft! We will admit 
them to be li ns,—~1 ut they are lions im the toils; furrounded by as 
brave and perfevering hunters, in the hovering hordes of arabs, a8 
ever attacked the king of beafts in the neighbouring deferts. 

‘ At Manfura, not a fourth part of the road to the capital, St 
Lewis was_firil endangered and his career terminated. The new 
fultan, ‘Touran Shah, difplayed as much {kill as Covrage im his nid 
Ccalng attacks on the french camp, which was defended with te 
moit heroic {pirit and conftancy: but the*deftraction of their cavalry 
expofed their lines to the arab horfe, and the capture of their feet 
of boats cut off all hope of faccour. jin this extremity they endea- 


voured to fight back their way to Damietta; but at Farefcour, 4 , 
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half the diltance, after exhibiting prodigies of valour, St. Lew's 


snd the remains cf his army, amounting to 10,000 men, were 
oblived to furrender themfelves prifoners uf war; and to relinquith, 
onthe part of brance. all fasten r attempts on keyprt, till that now 
on feot under the uipices of Buona parte.’ 

Soon after t Mr. I. inquires, ‘ is Egypt likely to be the prifon 
athe orave of rif one laparte and his army?’ In reply to this, he 
oblerves, that Alexander with a fmaller force fet out on his conqueft 


of the world; ener that the borders of the Nile might have been 
the frit theatre, on which Buonaparte wifhed to exhibit his valour 
and talents to the ¢ aftern hemifphere. He prefumes, however, that 
India is fecure, both by nature and art, from the effects of this ir- 
rmoton, and ‘ that the ftorm mult {pend itfelf at a diftance from 
that favoured and fecluded region, if the commanders of his ma- 
jely’s feet, and the governors of the company’s fettlements, but 
barely perform their duty.’ After aflerting, that the company’s 
naval force alone might eafily defeat fuch an expedition as that ftill 
faid to be meditated, cither at Suez, Mocha, or the ftraits of Babel- 
mancel, and deprecating the idea of a falfe fecurity at home, Mr. 1: 
concludes thus: ; 

Pp. 21.—‘ We are arrived at times, when probabilities are ne 
longer to be weighed, but meafures to be adopts ed againit feeming 
impoflibilitics. Ruonaparte’s appearance in Egypt has put calcula- 


tion to the dlufh; and his reaching the coait of india, 1s only wante- 


ia. 


im to make us dubious of every thine, but the fuccefs of thefe 
marauders, in the breach of all faith, and the contempt of all rale 
and experience! Let the ¢ company; let the nation, be aware of the 
Cataftrophe. Tho oh the prefent moment be unfavourable to him, 
gg may fo far fucceed in his views, as to eftablith himfelf 


inEgypt. If the plaoue {pare what his prowefs and military genius 
may preferve from the fw 2 a year or two may produce a revolu- 
tion at ~~ to enable him to build and collec vefiels for his pro- 
Jeéted expedition. An admiral, whom I am proud to call my friend, 
has been long appointed to the indian flation. What delays the 
failing of fir fohn Col povst ? and why are his local knowledge and 
enterprifing talents fo | ong withheld fram the threatened fcene of 


ation? If a pafs be once a de over the gulf that feparates Egypt 
and India, by the uhdaun 1 periev erance of Buonaparte, the charm 
will be diffolved, and our pothell ions contefied. No lefs fatal will it 
Prove to the britifh cranud ur, than tie brid ge which Satan threw 
Ger Cizos, to mankind, where 


«< Sin and death amain 
Following his track, fach was the will of heaven, 
Pay’d after him a bread and beaten way 
Over the dark aby fal” ' Miron.’ 


Art. xuy. Reply to Irwin s or, The Feafthility of Buonaparte’s 
JP po ed Expedite » to the E£a/ft, exemplified. By an Officer in the 


oer " ’ 
rvice of tue Kaft-India Company. $vo. $3 pages. Pr. 1s.'6d. 
Cadel] 2n G : Day vies. 1798. 
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We have already noticed the pamphlet to which this js intended 
as an aniwer [tee the laft number of our Rey. }, and alfo the ap 
dix to it [fee the preceding article]. The dangers, the dif Ficultise, 
the nearly infurmountable ebflacles, to which an expedition to the 
Eat is fubje@, are all ably de tailed in thefe two publications in the 
moll glowing language, and mott animated defcription. Here, on 
the contrary, many of them vanifh, and all are diminithed. 

The author very juttly obferves, that the late brilliant nayal 

ictory can have but little effect on the operations of the hero 
of Italy 

rp. 10.—* For if, as I trnuft.it will be admitted,’ fays he, ¢ the 
continuance of the french fleet in the Mediterranean could not 
have accelerated or co-operated i m0 the meaiure of pufhing forward 
a divifion of the army to the coaits of the Red Sea from Grand Cairo, 
how, it may be afied, can the defeat of that fleet fraftrate fuch an 
enterprile? Nether could its continuance on the fouthern coat of 
Egypt have aided their embarkation at, and progrefs from, Suez, 
It certain!) y might have operated to keep the natives in awe imme- 
diately on the coats where it thewed itielf, but it is not likely to 
have deterred the inhabitants of the enetiog from oppofing tne 
french : rmy, — d they were difpoled: to.do fo. 

‘ The inference then that | weuld draw, with refpect to the effed 


ALC 


,* 4 ‘2 . ’ , 2 
of this vicke ry on Buonaparte’s expedition is, (proviaced it hea part 
- . , 2 . ‘ ‘ . - 1 
of his plan to get tol idia,) that the fituauon of the french army, 
rendered more ceiperate by the intercom cc Wilda tie mi ther country 


being interrupted, the general maj fecl the necetiity of f hazarding 
every thing in a prompt attempt to reach the fhores of Aha bya 

coup de main, which in every reipeat is the smoft likely, and Perhaps 
the only plan by “which he can he pe tor faccefs to his views: for if 
he delays until the britith eoveruments of India are peri ectly pre- 
pared tor his arrival, the valour of the armies in that country, (which, 
though but poorly appreciated im Great Britain, needs not the teli- 


,* 


mony of my humble pen to hand its achievements down to pofterity 
amongift the a mof ranks of britith heroifm and glory,) and te 
necefiary augmentation that will, it is prefumed, take place m te 
eflablithments there, to receive with all due attention fuch a ‘mag- 
panimous vilitor, i} in all probability prod lace the effect of blait- 
ing, in the tr opical regions of Afia, all thafe laurels which he plucked 
from the more genial foil of Italy. . 

‘ The natural and other dificulties, predicted as terrific obftacies 
to the propreis of the french army at Cairo, have all been for 
mounted with a f{pirit of enterprife and celerity that has feldom been 
exceeded. 

‘ ‘The debarkation of an army of more than 22.000 fighting meni, 
with all their pece! ary tra in of fol lowers, ba ggage, flores, gu, 
&c. ‘has been effecied in a foreign country, the important potts © 
Alexandria, Roletta, and Damietia taken by affaylt, garrifons ella 
@lithed in thofe places, u he civil government of the in fome mealure 
org nited and confirmed; and the capital of Egypt, containing &P 
Wai rds of 400,000 inhabitants, has béen triumphantly taken pose 
of by an inva -” g eed in nearly as ¢hort a fpace of time as would 
be required | y body of troops, undex the coincidence of every 
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frvourable circumflance, for the performance of 2 march over the 
fme extent of country in the common courfe of military movements. 
And we are further informed by the public accounts, that a divifion 
of the french army was a@tually fent forward to Suez foon after the 
arrival of Buonaparte at Cairo.’ 

He next ridicules the oppofition arifing from the power of the 
turks in Egypt, aed relates from Savary, that whenever any of the 
lifpleafed with the viceroy of the grand fignior, their mef- 


beys are 

fenoers only pronounce the words ‘ Jrzi/ Pacha,’ on which he is 
obliged to dee for fafety. He alfo obferves, that the copts, who 
may form about one-third of the population, profefs chrifianity, 


and would doubtlefs join againft the mohammedans, their prefent 
Opp: 3. 

Ai..r this he points out the difference between the ftate of the 
country when invaded by king Lewis and general Buonaparte, and 
animadverts on the greater difficulties encountered by the former, 
in confequence of the military talents of Nedjim Ud-deen, and the 
application of the * greek fire,’ whence incredible mifchief was 
fuftained by the firft adventurers. 

The grand obitacle to the enterprife is here faid to confift in the 
dificulty of obtaining veifels in the Red Sea, {ufficient to tranfport 
the army that may be deftined for India. Among the various pro- 
bable means of accomphihing fuch a bold {cheme, the author points 
out the following : é 

P. 33.—* Firlt, not by engaging the pachas and beys of Egvyp¢ 
tofummon their navy to Suez, but perhaps by the operations of @ 
french naval commander in that country, who may have fecured all 
the veflels in the Red Sea, either by purchafe or by force*. With 
refpect to the number and defcription of veilels that may be found 
there, and the adjacent gulfs of Sinde, &c. I fhall not pretend to 
give any pofitive opinion; but only obferve, that colonel Cappes’s 
Journal contains an account of veffels of (I think) twelve hundred 
tons burden being ufed in the Red Sea to convey pilgrims from Suea 
to Jedda, the fea-port of Mecca; and I have myfelf feen very fine 
fhips, of five, fix, and feven hundred tons burden, carrying on com- 
merce in the indian feas, under arabian colours, and navigated and 
manned by natives of that country alone (I cannot take upon me to 
fay to what particular ports they may have belonged). And although 
it may be objected to this ftarement, that veffels conitruéted like thofe 
noticed by colonel Capper are not calculated for diftant navigation 
n the more open feas, I think it would be rafh to conclude, that 
Velicls which can convey fuch a hoft of pilgrims the diftance between 
Suez and Jedda (the moft dangerous part of the navigation, perhaps, 


with refpeét to fhoals, &¢.) would [not | be cheerfully embarked on by 


. Marmy, animated with the profpect of a great and glorious achieve- 


ment. There may doubtlefs be a rifk attending it; and is there any 
Operation of war that is not attended with fimilar difficulues and 


‘ 


a 
_‘* Admiral Serey, with three or four heavy frigates, befides a va- 
nety of {maller veffels fitted out as privateers, is ftill byfy in the 
ny feas, which he has infested the greater part of the preient 

VOL, Xxxvans, Ff dangers, 
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danger: mn a greater or leffer degree? Perhaps, further, acents of 
the french in that quarter (and there 1s fearcely a part of the world 
; ’ 


I believe, where they have not agents of fome fort) may have formed 
an alliance with. and {cured the good offices of the fherreif of Mecca, 

: : ae ncorous fpirit of jealoufy and ill-will 
towards the englith nation, excited, amongft other caufes, by the 
atrempts that have been made to eftablifh commercial intercourie in 


= —— 
that Ca ice. 


«And feeon'lv, it may he afked, where are the numerous thips 
which the french have captured, with fuccefsful impunity, in the 


indian feas, during the prefent war? Where, but (for the mof part, 
at leaft) in the hands of the french, ready, for anght we know, to 
co-operate in the very defign in queftion. 

« Amongft a very numerous lift of captures above alluded to, which 
I moft fincerely lament, the following ftand prominent in my recol- 
le&tion: the Princefs Royal, the Pigott, the Triton, (whofe cap- 
ture was a tranfaction of the moft difgraceful nature that perhaps 
was ever recorded of Britons,) the Raymond and Woodcote, regular 
englifh ealt indiamen; the Fort William country fhip, nearly as 
large as any of the former; the Thomas, a large extra thip of laf 
feafon; the Kaunitz, a fhip from Europe under genoefe colours, cap- 
tured at the mouth of the Calcutta river; a fine arab fhip, with 
fpecie on board; and a new fhip from Pegue, of about eight hun- 
cred tons, captured about the fame time and place with the Kaunitz 
(the end of 1796 and beginning of 1797); befides many others of 
different defcriptions, which J will not venture, from memory, to 
point out. The Triton was fold at the Mauritius, and faid to be 
bought by an american, and under the colours of that nation fhe ine 
faltingly entered the port of Calcutta a few months after her capture. 
At all events, the is ftill trading in thofe feas; and I fhould fuppofe 
the owners would have no more objetiion to be taken up at the 
Ifle of France, to bring freied: from the Red Sea, than ‘rom any 
Other port in india. Ayr 

‘ Thirdly; a great number of foreign thips, efpecially americans 
and danes, refort conitantiv to the french idlands, and Batavia, and 
carry thither articles of american and european produce, as well as 
convey articles of provifion and commerce between thofe iflards and 
India. 

‘ On an occafion like that under difeuffion, fuppofe the governor 
of the french iflands was to eneare umber of thefe. fhips to bring 
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fupplies from ihe Kéed o » th y pomory mig ht not refufe; and if they 
did, the well-known want of ceremony prattifed by modern France 


a7 


will not, I think, allow us to hefitate as to the probability of the 
being put in regquifition.’ 

Having thus pucfed at the mode of conveyance, the author alludes 
to the powers mott likely to co-operate with the french, and tele 
are Tippoo Sultaun, Zemaun Shah, kine of Cabul, and perhaps 
Almafs Ally Khan. In fhort, this oficer, who evinces much libera- 
lity and candour, feems to think in the emphatic language of Mr. 
Haftings, that the fate of India is ftill fufpended “By A THREAD 
$0 FINE, THAT THE TOUCH OF CHANCE MIGHT BREAK, OF 


THE BREATH OF OPINION DISSOLVE 17”. $. 
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ISTORY OF ACADEMIES. 


Aet.r. Amferdam and the f Hae 1¢. Mifsbageers. ; van het Genoot/- 


Verd a van den chri fel, » Godfdienft, Se. Memoirs 

of the Soci tv for defending Chiifia lity, at the Hague. For the 

Year i795. 8vo. 3050p. 1798. 

The publication of the pri: ze efi ys of this fociety has hitherto been 
fow, fo that it would have excited no wonder, if the prefent ftate 
of the Netherlands had put a ftop to it entirely: but this feems, on 


the contrary, rather to have operated as a fti mulus on the lociety ; 

for we are informed, in this volume, that the prize efflays of 1796 

are in the prefs, and will fpeedily be followed by thofe of 1797. 
Fen. Alig. Lit. Leit. 

BOTANY. 

Art. 11. Hanover. The 4th number of the Sertum Hanoveranum 

lee our Rev. Vol. xx111, p. 107] is publifhed by Mr. Wendland 

one, without the affiftanee of Mr. Schrader, and he interrds to con- 

t 


mue it under the title of Hortus Herr: pre: a wt. The plants given 
iit are not lefs beautiful and interefting than thofe of the preced- 
ing hump 
Arr. 1. 3B tanifche Beobachtungen, Fc. Botanical Obfervations, 

with fome new Genera and Species, by J. Chrift. Wendland, 

Superintendant of the Royal Eleétoral Gardens at Herrenhau- 

en, &c. Small fol. 64p. 4pl. 1798. 

Mr. W. here gives us, in three feétions, feventy-three obfervations 
on botanical fubjects, and defcriptions of five new genera, and forty- 
three new fpecies. He likewife promifes us a continuation, which 
will be unqueflionably acceptable to the lovers of botany. 

Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Arr 


‘T. Iv. Weimar. Allgemeine Geographifche Ephemeriden, Se. The 
aniver‘al Geographical Ephemeris, &c. N° 1V—Vi. Marche 
une. Pp. 275—744, with 4 portraits, 2 charts, and a copious 
index. I7OR 

90. 


- } a ~e * . * 
We have already noticed the former two numbers of this in- 


“Pak: publication, condu@ed by Mr. von Zach [fee our Rev. 
oe XVII, p. 437]. Among the mof valuable papers in the 
a ; dhecy account, by Mr. Blumenbach, of the fruitlefs endea- 
bon, ‘rl ie ru fans, under captain ‘eee to find a northern paf- 
> ae the indian feas to Europe. Part of the fix x years {pent in 
» faterprize Captain Billings employed in a fix months journey by 
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Sve = hi h the unexp! lored country of the thoukpthies, a narra- 

of he pe, ~ is now printing under the infpection of the academy 
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of the polar regions, we are aflured by Mr. BI., are inexpreffiify 
elegant. The needle-work of the women, in particular, is of a yery 
fuperiour kind, bearing an examination with the magnifying glafs 
better than that of our european ladies. 

Of the correfpondence the letters of Lalande and Burckhardt from 
Paris are moft interefting. From L. we learn, that 17 theets of his 
Hiftoire célefe, «« Hiftory of the Heavens,” are printed ; that his 
Bibliographie Aftroncmigue, “* Bibliography of Aftronomy,” is pte- 
ser for the prefs; and that a hiftory of his own life, begun by 

erfais and Dagelet, and brought dowm to 1798 by himfelf, is in 
the hands of Mr. von. Zach. Montucla’s Modern Hiftory of Ma- 
thematics, the printing of which was begun, is at a ftand for want 
@f money: but de Borda’s Tables of Sines for the centefimal Divi- 
fions of the Quadrant, and for every ten thoufandth part of a cen- 
tefimal degree, are already printed; and the logarithms of thele 
fines are in the prefs. Didot’s new edition of Virgil in folio is the 

reateft mafterpiece that ever rfued from the prefs, according ta 

Ar. L. ‘The meafuration of an are of the meridian in France, 
which has been carried on with wonderful exertion, perfeverance, 
and precifion, by de Lambre and Mechaia in particular, is nearly 
finifhed. De Lambre is in every refpeét an extraordinary man. 
Mechain has injured his health by his labours; yet we may expect 
a grand work from him on the fubje&. The aftronomer Piazai of 
Palermo is alfo about to meafure a degree in Sicily. In praife of 
Buonaparte, by whom Lalande was flattered with great delicacy, 
the learned aftronomer cannot fay enough. It was propofed to Dr. 
Burckhardt, to accompany the learned expedition, which was to vilit 
Egypt and the Eatt Indies under the auspices of this general; but 
this he declined by the advice of Lalaide. Buonaparte is accompa: 
nied by nineteen men of letters, among whom are Berthollet, Do- 
lomieu, and Nouet the aftronomer; and eighteen geographical en- 
gineers from the Polytechnic School. 

We fhall conclude with two meteorological obfervations of the 
editor.—{!n Thuringia a fouthern wind occurs, which, like the firocco, 
fimoom, and harmattan, deitroys the tran{fparency of the uncloud 
atmofphere, fo that the ftars appear furrounded with a halo, 
feems to confift of a peculiar kind of gas.—And, in a clear fy, 3 
powertully magnifying tranfit inflrument is a better weather-glafs 
than the barometer: a certain vacillation of the ftars in their tranlit, 
whether by night or by day, indicating a change of the weather, 4 
whole day before it takes place, with great certainty. 

Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
AR zs. Ve Py ft, Stati Rik des Kimigreichs Ungarn, Ec, Sratiftics of 
the Kingdom of Hungary. An Effay by Mart. Schwardtnel, 

Prof. of Diplomatics, &c. 8vo. 606 p. 

Mr. S. unites to a practical knowledge of public affairs great 
acutenefs of reafoning, his ityle is clear and omy and ree 
Nanily endeavours to f/ypport whatever he advances y. proofs, 
by pointing out the fources from which it is derived. Indeed he 
diuplays che qualities of his mafier, the celebrated Schlozers. and 
* long finge hungarian literawure could boaft «work like the pet 
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According to Schlézer’s method, the ftate of the country is firft de- 
feribed; next it’s conftitution, and laftly the adminiftration of it’s 
government. It would trefpafs too much on our room, to extra 
the various information contained in this work: we fhall only ob- 
ferve, therefore, that prof. S. reckons the population of the country 
to be about eight milhons aad half, of which number 4135952 are 
catholics, a million and half calvinifts, Soooco lutherans, 1800000 
greek difidents, including the military frontier, and 75000 jews. 


Jen Allg. Lit. Ze®. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Art. v1. Dortmund and Leipfic. Unterricht iter die Cultur der An- 
gorihen Kaninchen, (Sc. Initru€tions for the Management of the 
Angora Rabbit, concerning it’s Difeafes, and the beft Method of 
rendering the Animal profitable, by J.C. F. Bahrens, Ph. D. &¢. 
8vo. 43 p. 1796. 

This is an ufeful book on the management of the Angora or filky- 
haired rabbit, which appears to have become an objeé& of corfider- 
able attention in Germany. According to Dr. B., fifty grown rab- 
bits will yield two pounds of wool every fix weeks, or fixteen pounds 
ayear; which, at the loweft price, or 5 r. [ 16s. 8d.] a pound, will 
amount to 80 r. [13]. 6s. 8d]. Deduéting from this the expenfe of 
keeping 20r. [ 31. 6s. 8d], the clear annual profit will be 608. [ 10l}. 
The ufes of the wool, and the precautions to be taken to avoid the 
injurious effects of their effuvia, with others to be obferved in their 
management, conclude the work. Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


POETRY. 


Art. vir. Leipfe. Goefchen is printing a fplendid edition of 
Klopftock’s Works, with plates, fmilar to that of Wieland [fee our 
Rey. Vol. xviii, p. mal in four volumes, two of which, cor- 
taining dis odes, are already publithed. 


FINE ARTS. 


Arr. vii1. Baron Racknitz has publifhed three numbers of his 
“ Reprefentation and Hiftory of the Tafte of the moft diftinguifhed 
Countries,” Darftellung und Gefchichte des Gefchmacks der vorzug lit on 
Volker [fee our Rev. Vol. xx 111, p- 652]. Each contains fix lio 
coloured plates of infides of buildings, fix of appropriate furniture, 
and twelve vignettes. ‘The letter-prefs to the three numbers makes 
330 p. 4to. The price of each number is 8 gold frederics [71]. 

he fubjeéts are greek, roman, ancient german, modern pethin, 
englith, french, otaheitean, moorifh, turkifh, ancient french, kamte 
Ithadale, and mexican. The encouragement the work has expe- 
henced , notwithftanding the price, which in fact is low compared 
With it’s intrinfic value, and the unfavourable ftate of the times for 
expentfive undertakings, is a ftrong proof of it’s merit: and indeed 
00 much cannot be faid in praife either of the literary department 
of it, or of the platés. Jen. Allg, Lit. Zeit. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 1x. Paris. AMeélanges extraits des Manufcrits de Mme. Necker, 
Mifcellanies extracted re the Manufcripts of Mme. Necker. 
Vol.1. 8vo. 383 p. 6 [1798.] 


Mr. Necker, the editor, has prefixed to thefe mifcellanies a cha. 
raéter of his late wife, by himfelf, and another by Thomas, both 
written con amore. The work itfelf centains detached thourhts, 
remarks, and fentiments, from the correfpondence and journals of 
the deceafed, and fome letters entire. Among the letters are fome 
very interefting ones to Thomas, Schomberg, Buffon, Marmontel, 
Sauflure, Gibbon, and others. ‘There are alfo fragments of letters 
to lord Stormont, Diderot, Grimm, Galliani, Chabanon, and St. 
Lambert: with inftrudtive eflays on reading ; on the choice of books 
at different periods of life; on the manner in which books and au- 
thors are judged; on the influence of reading on our happinefs; 
remarks and characters from common life; on the utility and ne- 
cefity of examining ourfelves with attention; on the difference be- 
tween wit and genius; ont 


he ufe of images, fimilitudes, and alla- 
fions ; and a portrait of Emilia. Fen. Allg. Lit, Zeit. 


EDUCATION. 


s 


Argt. x. Ratifbon. Ueber den nachfien Zweck der Ermeibung, Ge. 
On the immediate Obje& of Education according to the Principles 
of Kant. By K. Weiller, Prof. at Munich. 8vo. 216 p. 1798. 


Though we have already many excellent works on the fubjet of 
education, we do not know one, in which jufter notions are incul- 
cated in a more impreflive manner, than in this of Mr.W. The 


author employs the expreffion, ¢ according to the principles of 
Kant,’ becaufe his fyitem is founded on the nature of the human 
mind; but the work has not the leaft trace of ol ricure phrafeology. 
T he object of education, in the opinion of agit sto give the pupil 
a capacity of employing his faculties. He eobferves: * if you do not 
render your pupils ttupid, by endeavouring to make them learned 
prematurely, they wil ] bec me intelligent ot themfelves: if you do 
not render them wicked, by attempting to make them angels too 
foon, they will natur rally become good: if you do not render them 
miferable, by your defire to make them happy, they will of them- 
felves find the way to happinefS. Inflead of your many arts to be- 
nefit them, learn the one greater art, not to injure them; and then 
nature will do the ref almo ft without your afliftance.’ We woul 
willingly gratif fy our readers with the excellent paflage, in which 
the author endeavours to convince thofe of their errour, who coi: 
fider the laviioe, ment of reafon as dangerous; . but it would take 
up too much room. Fen. Allg. Lit. Lett 
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FOR THE 
ANALYTICAL REVIEW, 
For OCTOBER, 1798. 


A 
RETROSPECT or ree ACTIVE WORLD: 
OR, 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, 





AND PRACTICAL CONTRUVERSIES, AND CONTESTS, 
OM SELENE se 


Ar the defire of feveral correfpondents, we are now to give fome ace 
count of the NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCIENCES AND ARTS, at 
Paris, eftablifhed by an article in the conttitutton of the fr ch repub- 


lic, to gether Wi ith our obfe rv atio ns‘on that 1 lan, £ ir¢ a} Ce. ting GilcoO- 
veries, and the improvement of arts : aed ciemces. 401s Iniituuon we 
Mentioned, in a very fummary mann r, in our jaii number: but of fo 


wr, agreeably to the fenti- 


grand and compre] enfive a defign it Is proj g 
1, .0 this paper, take more 


ments of our correfpondents, that we fhould, 
particular notice. 

This eftablifhment belongs to the whole nation. 1. It’s objeét is the 
advanicem nt of the arts he fciences, by a courfe of uD nt err dpye ted in- 
guiry, and a conftant correfpondence with literary a 1d philofophical fo- 
Ci€ties in foreign nations; and aateelials to mark and record the Jite- 
tary and feientific labor rs, that have for their o! 4 ‘ct not nly the general 
benefit of mank ind, but the glory of the republic. 31. I Is COM poted 
of 144 members, refdent j in Paris, and an e yual number of ajflociates 
difperfed throu; ghout the different Provinos sor the republic. It’s affoe 
Cates in forej gn nations are in number ty venty-four : bei Oy eight for 
each of the three different claffes. 111. The inftitute is divided into 
three claffes, and each clafs into different fections ; thus: 

Fir clafs; {ciences, phyfical and meoeeninn . sramptthenng, 
I, Mathematics - 2. Mechanical Arts; 3. Alftronomy; 4. kb xperimental 
yues; 5. Chymiitry; 6. Natural Hiftory, and Mineralogy ; 7. Bo- 


any, and Vegetation in "general : §. Anatomy we Zoology ; 9. Medi- 


oe and Surgery; 10. Rural Economy, and the veterinary yl 
econd clafs ; cine and political fciences ; cor npreh ending, 1. The 
; Bs 


sly fis Of Senfations and Ideas; 2. Morals; 3. ‘The Science of ie fo- 


cial Or r and Legiflation ; 4e Political Economy ; . 5: Hiftory 3 6. 
ec gray hy. 
} 
Third ClaG ; Literature and the fine Arts: comprehending, 1,Gram- 


Mar; 2, Ancient Languages ; 2. Poetry; 3. Antiquities and Monao- 
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ments; 4. Painting; 5. Sculpture; 7. Architecture; 8. Mufic and 
Declamation. 

THere is not any fubje& in the whole courfe of human ftudy and 
contemplation, that can poflibly appear, to a cultivated and {peculative 
mind, fo fublime, interefting, and advantageous, for the advancement 
of fcience and the improvement of human nature, as a juft claflificarion 
of the different branches of knowledge: and it may be faid, of the 
grandeft fcale as well as of particular fubjects of invettigation, Qui bene 
dividit bene docet*. ‘his divifion of the arts and {ciences, by the en- 
lightened and excited genius of the french nation, at the prefent moment, 
cannot fail to attra¢t the attention ot the ingenious and learned. Eve 
one who philofophizes, who ipeculates on general truth, makes, in his 
own mind, a claffification of the different objets of truth or knowledge, 
‘The ancient metaphyficians and logicians, as well as modern philofo- 
phers, had their diy ifions of arts and iciences. . But the firft trearife that 
was written formally, as far as we have been informed, and for the fole 
purpofe of marking out a plan of all the branches of learning of which 
man is capable, was that on the advancement of knowledge, by the im 
mortal Bacon. His plan has been adopted, with very little alteration, 
by every author that has followed him, and, of late years, by the authors 
of the french Encyclopxrdia. ‘Thefe gentlemen, however, acknowledge 
much embarraffment arifing from the circumftance, that, according to 
the arrangement of Bacon, it is poffible to refer the ditlerent branches of 
Lnowledge either to the beings which they have for their object, or to 
the different faculties of the foul: for the greater the latitade of will, 
the more arbitrary, and lefs fcientific the arrangement. Still, it was 
this laft method they adopted : a method that involves many difadvan- 
tages ; as we eafily could, and would readily fhow, if this had not al. 
ready been done, with great perfpicvity of ex fition, as well as folidity 
of judgment, and depth of penetration, by Mr. Florian in his Effay on 
an analytical courfe of ftudies: which contains not only the beft phn for 
the liberal education of youth; but isan excellent companion and guide 
to thofe, who have made confiderable advances, and ftill purfae the paths 
of philofophy. It is with great pleafure, that we embrace the prefent 
opportunity of doing juftice to this learned and ingenious ftranger, whom 
the adverfity of the times, and the iniquity of fortune, have compelled 
to take fhelter in this country +. One brief quotation from Mr. Flo- 
rian will fhow the principle and fpirit of his reafoning on the fubjett in 
queftion : for a farther illuftration of which we mutt ‘refer to the Effay. 
* In general, the philofophers who have treated of the origin of human 
knowledge have reafoned thus—* We acquire our knowledge by think- 
ing,’ and therefore we ought, in the firft place, to inquire how it is we 
think.’’ Bur the human mind does not appear ordinarily to follow this 
route. Our firft obfervations a-e more naturally made on thof fenfanens 
which we receive from the objeéts that furround us, than uped thie man- 
ner itfelf in which we receive thofe fenfations, In making that our birt 
ftudy, which affeéts our fenfes, we proceed with certainty frorn that which 
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* See introduction to this Retrofpeét, in our number for janway 
1797. 

+ Mr. Florian propofes to carry his plan into execution,’ in 9n a 
demy, which he is going to open at Bath ; andin-which we fincerely with 
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we know, to that which we know not: whereas if we begin by refearches 
‘sto the manner in which we receive ideas, and the faculty of acquiring 
knowledge, we at once find ourfelves caft upon a fea of hypothefes, with- 
out rudder or compafs to direct us.” é 

it appears to have been under the fame, or very fimilar notions, that 
the enlightened legiflature of France, in the formation of the national 
infitute, have departed from the arrangements of lord Bacon, and the en- 
cyclopaeditts 5 and followed the natural order, in which we, in fact, ace 
quire knowledge, namely, through our fenfations. The mind is em- 

loved on matter before it is, or can be employed on itfelf. The national 
inftitute, therefore, with great propriety, places in the fame, and the firlt 
clafs, the ftudies that are, in part, objects of fenfation. It then goes on, 
in another, and the fecond clafs, to ftudies in which the ala em- 
ployed either on it’s own operations or recollections; and laftly, it treats, 
in another, and third clafs, of fuch ftudies as are either acceflary to 
fcience, or pleafing in themfelves. ‘This claffification of ftudies, or the 
objects of human knowledge, is judicious, comprehenfive, profound, and 
worthy the moft enlightened nation in the world. 

Although minerals form apart of the natural world, it is with perfect pro- 
priety, that mineralogy is added in the fixth article of the firft clafs to the 
gencral {ubjeét of nataral hiftory, becaufe it holds both of natural hiftory 
and chemiftry. We notice alfo the juft precifion of the feventh article 
in the fame clafs, botany and vegetation in general: for befides that 
there are bodies, which, in the opinion of fome, are organized by ‘a 
procefs of vegetation, that do not properly fall under the denomination 
of herbs, or plants of any kind, the procefs of vegetation is, to botany, 
what chemiftry is to mineralogy. 

The claffification of mufe with declamation, in the eighth and laft ar- 
ticle of the third clafs, will, doubrlefs, attraét attention, and may, per- 
haps, at firft fight, appear affected and whimfical. Neverthelefs, on due 
confideration, the union of mufic and declamation will appear to be pers 
fetly accurate, and founded on the nature of things: both being ad- 
drefled to the human paffions. ‘The concord of fweet founds is common 
to both: and the moft touching part of mufic is the refemblance between 
it’s various tones and the various expreffions* of grief, joy, love, and 
other emotions and paffions, in different nations. The power of oratory 
is fomewhere compared to mafic in the facred writings afcribed to Sos 
sOmMOon, 

‘ The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 

So charming left his voice, that he awhile 

Thought him ftill fpeaking, {till ftood fix’d to hear.’ 
Parad. Loft. Book vr11. 


ladeed the comparifon of impreffive and pleafing mufic ig quite com- 
Mun, as it is quite natural, 

If we might hazard a ftrifture on any article in an arrangement formed 
by fo accomplifhed a body, it would be on that of ‘ monuments and 
other antiquities,’ in the third clafs, comprifing literature and the fine 
atts. In our opinion, they would have been more properly placed in 
the fecond clafs, along with hiftory, to whom they are handmaids. ‘The 

* From the various accents of various nations arife the characters 
of national mufic, The irifh brogue and howl, and alfo the fcotch pro- 
nuaciation, are nearly akin to the plaintive, though affeting and pleafing . 
Kyains, of both the hoe and irifh mufic. 
fchools, 
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ichools, repofitories, rewards, honours, and, in a word, all the various 

YieFIne an ; Ry ble ls r / “3eF = ‘ .. - : 3 2 
neans and inflramentality for carrying the defigns of the french “4 
favoar of the arts and f{ciences into execution, are worthy of {fo intelli 
gent, fo active, ardent, and magnificent a nafion. 

The grand defign-ot the national inftitute ts, to repair the ravages of 
vandalifm committed in the fury of the revolution ; to foften and “Ay 
is eo earls —- * ~~. + sale ae 2 - : 1 
mantze the pablic mind, by turning the attention and application of 
generousand fenfible fpirits to the arts and icrences as the noblett, and only 
tetd (arte tT War, W ital tf S 3cce bales . hail have ceafed} of emulation snd 
lc ry; to add to the common itock of human knowledge, and multiply 
the comforts of mankind ; and, at the fame time, particalarly, to fearch 
ror, and f referve {uch works, cifcovertes, and inventions, 2s may con. 

tribute to the glory of the french re public. 

It was impotiibie, In Chis paper, to pais by the national inftitote of 
France, without particalar notice. If war thal! ceafe, and the republic 
be eflablithed and compoted ander wife organical laws, the protettion of 
property, jolt repr fentation, and equal taxation ; than which nothing is 
now to be more ardently wifhed for by all the furrounding nations: 


on 


then may we expect, that this noble inftitution will advance the arts and 
fciences, and with thefe the refources of humankind, in a sapid pro- 
grefiic Nn; not on j by tne difcove ries, 1n\ er at 1S, and compofitions of 
thetr own active and fertile minds; but by diffufing from the centre of 
> a sal afi) oie ° : et he 
France, a keener taiie, and a more animated application, to all kinds of 


Umprovement. 








NATICNAL AFFAIRS. 


We have promifed to compare the policy of the modern republic of 
Parss with that of ancient Rowr. Before we enter on this fubjett, 
it will be proper to attend to the character of the freach nation. That 
of the ancient romans we have al! ftudied at {chool. 


The general charafter of the french, from t! e period in which it was 


defcribed by Crefar to the prei nt day, has heen invariably diftinguifhed 
by certain indelible features. Other nations» have been moulded and 
changed by various political revolutions. The french, under_every 
new form of government and religion, retain their characteriftic oe 
fition, and genius. They are the mott univerfally and the moft ien- 


fbly and fuddenly alive to the paffion of the times. Whatever they 
wifh they purfue with ard and.ina body. Supereminence 1s always 
their aim, whether in cavety and frivolity, or wifdom and arms, And 
fuch is the advantage of their } CD 
energy of their action, and influtnce of their example, that in the midtt 
of convulfon among themfelves, they imprefs their neighbours with the 
greatett alarm. ‘Ihis national {pirit was well underftood by the ableft 
rulers of France in former times, and managed with much addrefs and 
wifdom. Henry rv fubdved it by his generofity : Sully governed tt 
by his probity, his economy, and, above all, bv his fleadinefs? Lewts 
x1v led it to congueft s and, ata time, when France frequently fi 

the fevereft dittrets rm her intertour, he would have overpow ered Europts 


“ 


had not the policy of William 111, and the cooperations of Maribo- | 


rough and Eugene interpofed to check his career. . William, though 
iddom vittorious in the field, was yet 2 hero, and he was great in B®. 


. 


local pofition in Europe, and fuch the, 
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cabinet. He united nations, the moft difcordant in their intercfts, by 
availing bimfelf of th ejr predominant patiio: is. ‘Jhefe pail ions were, 
ia England as well as in Holland, a fpirit of independence in property, 

eeligton, and government. He alarmed the european ftates fos. their 
gens ral fafery, and, in o der to reprefs the ambition of France, taught 
the: ) th {yitem of the balance of power, 

Marlborough and Eugene did more. The firft by manners the moft 
conciliatory and feducing, and a temper lupe riour toall irritation, gained 
every foreign power with whom he treated :. the latter cooperated with 
him in al] his views: both were agreed upona fyftem, which might be 
faid, in fome meafure, to control the accidents of war by ge neral prin- 
ciples. 7 hey united the financial credit of England, and of Holland, 
with the military force of the german e omMpire. 

It required, neverthelefs, the capacity and perfeverance of William, 
fuftained by the utmoft efforts of thofe generals, effeciually to refift the 
ambition of Lewis x1v, and reprefs the impulle, which he had given to 
the — and fpirit of the french people. ‘That monarch, great and 
venerable in the eyes of his fubjects, even in the midit of his greatelt 
diftreffes, had t augh t them to confider his glory, and the very reverfes 
of his fortune, as their own. But, the faccec ding reigns of the regent 
and Lewis xv added nothing either to the glory or the folidity of the 
french monarchy. ‘The magnificence and diflipation of the court, though 
they ferved to amufe the nation, yet left it, in reality, only the empty 
ditinction of pretiding over the fafhions of Eurc pe; Ww bile rival and in- 
feriour ftates acquired ' wealth, 1 importance , and tame. 

The revolution in America, which the french court had imprudently 
favo sured, by rea¢tion ttrack the crown from the head of Lewis xva, 
A thoufand caufes confpired to overthrow the monarchy. The doctrine 
of peek ntation and taxation became fafhionable in France. After the 
ineffectual convocation of the ftates general, the conftituent and legifla- 
tive affemblies followed. The aflignats were ftruck, and the throne 
was, at once, diyefted of the two gre at powers, that had {uftained ut for 


; ~ ° e . . - P at c > 
ages: the right of coining, collecting, and dilpoling of the money of the 
tiate; and the faculty, which the court poflefied, of directing, through the 
medium of the fafhion, and tone the national charaéter. Thefe re{p ettive 


prer gatives conititute the reins, by which every government is able to 


Tu le O if re {train the © pe p le. If thefi c bi are DFGKnen, VI put into other 


hands, a revolution n ceffarily follov ‘s.  Ip rance, more than in any 
other country of Europe, it may be afferted, that public opinion has al» 
ways fupported, and, in fome meafure, < cuted the very effence of 
government. Even in articles of decoration and tafte, fafhion afiumes 


the character of rage, and almott of madnefs. When this rage, cone 
verted into a new channel by the diffufion of commerce and knowledge, 
had feized the whole body of the peas le in porfuit of liberty, it’s vio- 
lence knew no bx yunds, aad it became literally madnefs.. ‘To fuch at 
tacks of moral and political phrenzy, their yreateit hiftorians have 4 
marked, that the french have been fab njeét, in different periods of time *s 


a 


~ 


* 


een a =~ ~——— — ~ 


' See particularly the hiftory of France, hy Mr, Wraxall, which ree 
sates the great politic al events in the order ot caufe. and ctfect, and de- 
linear tes, thro igh Ous , the © genius, {pirit t, ai nd characier of the french Na- 
tion. This work, to which we rcadily acknowledge great obligations, 

is replete with inftruction, at all times curious and. i important 5 “but in 


the prefent peculiarly interefting and feafonable. 
There 
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‘There was one reftraint capable of moderating it’s fury: but that reftraine 
had been furrendered or ufurped, when the conftituent aflembly created 
paper money hypothecated on plunder, inftead of conftitutional taxation, 
The cottvulfions, which fucceeded to this event in France, were, in fa@ 
only the violence of one faction labouring to undermine another, in 
order to gain the command of the new treafury, the public patronage, 
and the ftate. 

The leaders of the revolution being thus in poffeffion of the public 


mind, fupported by the whole fource of public refource, the national . 


character burft forth in all it’s impetuofity, and could no longer be re- 
ftrained within any fober limits. ‘The people of Switzerland, of Hol- 
land, of England, and America, who had facceffively emancipated them- 
felves from the yoke of their refpective governments, were fatisfied with 
the acquifition of independence for themfelves. The french demanded 
it for the world; and, in their enthufiafm, called out for a conftitution 
more free than that of England, more pure, and bearing a nearer refem- 
blance to that of ancient Rome. ‘This idea, originating in national 
vanity, and encouraged by deep and defigning men, opened the way to 
the fabjequent conquefts of the revolution. ere was only one fyftem, 

which the revolution conld have been moderated, and reftrained, 
Unfortunately, the reverfe of that fyftem was followed by the french 
ariftocrecy, and their allies among foreign nations. 

It was evident to thofe who had ftudied the character of the french 
nation, that their ardour in the purfuit of freedom would far exceed that 
of any people, who had preceded them in the fame career. But, there 
was likewife mixed with much violence, a generous fenfibility, which 
might have been eafily awakened to fome portion of their ancient re- 
gard to their monarchs, their nobles, and even their clergy. Had the 
revolution, therefore, been left to it’s firft explofion, the enormities of 
it’s authors would have fhocked the people ; the rights of property 
would have re-aflumed their influence; the general prote¢tion afforded 
by a limited monarchy would have dictated the eftablifhment of that 
form of government, in preference to any other; and the crown would 
have refted on the fureft bafis: the affeétion and confidence of the nation, 
But it’s weak or infatuated adherents, undertook to reftore it, indepen- 
dently of public fpirit : independently of the rights, will, or prejudices 
of the people. In the profecution of thefe attempts, the ariftocracy 
their foreign allies gave every advantage to the jacobins. The 
ifts would liften to no reafon, tono compromife. They firft a 
the king and the kingdom, at the moment when they fhould have re- 
mained at home, in order to form an union for refifting or ; 
the ftorm; and they next called in to their aid, foreign invafion ; 
turned the whole tide of affairs in favour of their adverfartes. 

The european powers, who coalefced for their fupport, fell, if ' 
into ftill greater errours. By planning the difmemberment of France, 
they extended her limits. By projeéts to ftarve the french people, they 
improved the general cultivation of the land; by proclaiming and im 
fulting her ftate of bankruptcy, they forced her to find finance : till, at 
length, lefs by the abilities ot her rulers, than from the errours of 
opponents, France arofe into a victerious republic, the terrour 
many and of Italy; no longer content with her ancient limits, # 
affuming, for boundaries, the Alps and the Rhine. ‘The policy ™ 
had a¢tuated the diretors of the revolution, previoufly to what is dee 
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nominated the third year of the republic, was various, and fometimes 
contradiory. But, in no moment did it forget to adapt itfelf to the 
predominant difpofition, or paffion of the people. Their firft obje&, 
alter perfuading the maf of the french nation, that they were henee- 
forth to enjoy the fovereignty, was, carefully to demolifh every link, 
every title, a nd every trace of the former fovereignty. They next 
contrived to effet, through the new finance of the affignats, a com- 
plete tranfmutation of the property of the ftate. It was made che 
intere(t of the inferiour orders, to exclude, for ever, the court, the 
cherch, and the nobility, from their ancient poffeffions. All the 
lands were parcelled out and fold for afignats, on thefe having beer 
fabricated and iffued to thoufands of individuals, who previouily pof- 
fefled not any property; but who, as foldiers, or as labourers, could 
eafily acquire that kind of money. 

The great body of the people were induced, without dificulty, to 
become the cultivators of their own ground, or to bear arms in the 
field for their country. Until the ruling factions at Paris begaa al- 
ternately to maffacre each other, the nation beheld the tumult of that 
metropolis with indifference, while they ftedfaftly purfued the two 
great objects of perfonal property and public preeminence: thus the 
genius, the difpolition, and the energy of the french nation, were on 
the whole, engaged in fupport of the revolution. If any thing could 
have opened the eyes of the emigrants and the combined powers, 
who ftill fondly hoped, that the general voice would welcome an 
invafion, and favour a counter-revolution, it was the circumftance, 
that al] the feparate projets of the revolutionary leaders were 
always turned againft themfelves, when they attempted to convert 
the general {pirit to their own perfonal or polatical purpofes. The 
revolution, once begun, became ftronger than either it’s authors or 
it’s leaders, both ga were fucceflively carried on by it’s im- 
pulfe, and could no longer obftruct it’s career. Neither the fol- 
diers who had been fuccefsful in battle, nor the citizens who par- 
ticipated in the multiplied adminiftrations, could be feduced in a 
body from their new attachments. It was therefore abfurd to ex- 
pect either that the revolution could be fuddenly reverfed, or that 
the monarchy could be reftored to it’s antient itate by any fchemes 
of counter-revolution, fince all the materials of which it had been 
compofed were either difperfed or confumed. 

The direétory, fenfible of thefe faéts, in proportion as their powet 
became confolidated, adopted a policy more fyftematic and pro- 
found. ‘Then it was, that the new government of France unveiled 
the policy of the roman commonwealth, and refolved, as a fixed 
principle, to fecure their power, by an invariable endeavour to effect 
’s increafe. The ftrength of the roman republic had arifen from 
the Original purity and gradual improvement of it’s political. inftitu- 
tions. It’s power was conftantly increafed even by reverfes of for- 
tune: nor can it be faid to have been wholly overthrown till feveral 
ages after it had fubdued or overrun the world. The power of the 
french republic, on the contrary, arofe from the abufes, or the weak- 
nefs of the government that had preceded it ; fpread with the corrap- 
tons of the age in which it originated; and acquired ftrength from 
the general fituation of affairs, and the miftaken policy of urround- 
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ing nations. But at the fame time it is not to be denied, that whar. 
ever the contralt between the moft ancient romans and modern 
french, the revolution had compelled the latter to exercife the yir- 
tues that flow from a ftate of poverty and war: at the fame time 
that they derived from the deftruction of all property, and all per- 
fonal diftinétions, certain advantages over their more opulent neigh- 
bours. The great body of the people had become foldiers, cultiya- 
tors of the foil, or magiflrates: but while they acted alternately in 
each of thefe capacities, and the fureft road to either fortune or fame 
was that of military diflinGtion, great and various talents were 
brought into the public fervice. Hence the revolutionary war of 
France has produced fo many diftinguifhed generals, and an army 
fo highly difciplined, and in all refpects fo much fuperiour to thofe 
formed on the ancient tactics It is by the application of a national 
force fo conititated, that the directory have refolved to feek through 


new paths the fortune and the renown of ancient Rome. . With the 
fame vicw they have arrogated the title of ‘ the great nation; the 
fovereign republic, one and indivifible,’ and declared it treafon to 


treat with any power, that fhould propofe a reftoration of any coun- 
try or poiieilion once integrated with the republic. Having con- 
flicuted a revolutionary power, they next formed the projec of en- 
circling France with new and dependent commonwealths: mean- 
ing thereby, not only to fecure the authority they have already ac- 
quired, but by fully occupying the turbulent genius of the nation, 
co eflablifh univerfal dominion on univerfal revolution. Let the ca- 
binets of Europe beware how: they confider thefe projeéts as im- 
practicable! Let them reflect on that policy, which has roduced, 
and organized, and now governs the dependent republics of Holland, of 
Switzerland, and Italy. Plans for effecting a fimilar revolution in Ire- 
Jand are happily laid open. Embryo republics of the Elbe, of Poland, 
of Hungary, of Greece, and of Gallicia, are darkly and fecretly in 
machination. ‘That this political machinery of the dire€tory is, in 
every refpeet, fimilar to that of ancient Rome, every one knows who 
has either read the Roman Hittory, or the political and philofophical 
comments thereon, of Machiavel, Montefquieu, or Fergufon. They 
took care never to have more than one enemy on their hand, at a time. 
‘They beean their operations with learning the charaéters of the chiefs, 
and the {late of parties, and fomenting divifions. They excited diffens 
fions and diltraétions in the nation they meant to invade, and efpoufed 
the caufe of one party, in whofe name they exercifed themfelves the 
fovereign power, much in the fame manner that our Eaft India com- 
pany have acquired and fupported their government in India. The 
directory, like the romans, make war, not as enemiés, but as friends 
and protectors. Like the romans they affe&t to govern diftant countne 
by influence and management, without feizing on them immediately a 
openly as poffeffions. Like the fenate, too, the directory and 
councils avow open and eternal war againft one rival, while they a 

to offer peace and amity to other nations. ‘They have marked out 
their Carthage, the deftruétion of which they affirm to be neceflary for 
the freedom of the ocean, and the peace of the world, Even i 

of their recent difafters, in their late 
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wissAGE OF THE FIFTH. OF SEPTEMBER TO THE COUNCIL OF 
FIVE HUNDRED, 

They declare, that € the powers to whom they are offering peace will 
fnd, if they rejeet it, that they exift only by the condefcenfion of the 
diretory.? They do not even affect to conceal, that the great object of 
thefe gencro is offers of partial peace to other nations is, decidedly, 
« to ftrike at the cabinet of Londen, by fea, in India, and in the very 
heart of their itland.’? Vhe meflage, in which this infolent language was 
held, de ied an augmentation of the fupplies of the year, aad a new 
levy of troops: and 200,c00 men, and 12¢ millioas’ were immediately 
voted. So much for the rife and progrefs of the enormous power and 
ambition of the prefent rulers of France. In our next number we fhalt 
offer fome confiderations on the vanity and folly of the attempts, that 
have hitherto been made, in order to reduce that power, and moderate 
that am ition; and a brief inquiry into the means that may yet remain 
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fos pafhions of the french nation, by turning their natural 
genius and dsfpofition into the happieft, as well as nobleit channels, and 
Morne peace and conck rd to France and to Europe. 


ave jult feen the effe&ts of our naval victories on the french 
government. ‘Lhe nation at large, however, are known to figh for 
peace; andaitremains to be proved by time, whether the withes and 
the intere‘ls of the french people wiil ultimately prevail over the 
ambition and felfifh views of the direétory-and public fun@ionaries, 


. ol. he. f ° ° "47 
Or F nbition and thefe views will be able full to com- 
@and the refources and dire& the force of the nation. We have 


"Ter haeon \e 9 —-—* 3 Pra clentnent: Bie ; netar 
80: yet becn informed of the eects of admiral Neiion’s vittory on 
é Ww AND PORTUGAL: 


kingdom will, no doubt, be confirmed in her open, and 
; > 


cret attacisnent to Great britain. 


ITALY. 


The court of Naples, in habits of intimacy, as well as the bonds 
of conanguinity, with chat of Vieuna, fhows the moft decided and 
joy and congratulation, on the fuecefs and predominancy of 

oe engi h power in the Mediterranean; the joy of the other italian 


fates, though concealed, will, probably, be hictle lefs fincere. 


GERMANY. 


a ¢ 


The vi&ory at Alexandria has produced fome happy effects, and 


a ttt oe - 
Sul, probably, produce more on the council at Raftadt. 
TURKEY. 
Th ~ 7 . . . * . _ 
though we participate in the general joy at the faccefs of our arms, 


, . 
e 


and 


the check that ‘has been given to the ambitious career of our 
Snemies, we acknowledge a degree of fympathy 2nd concern for the 
Perional fituation of BuonaPAaRTE, certainly a fublime genius; and 
Who has given repeated indications of a {pirit of moderation, juf- 
tice, and 
ud chief 


political wifdom, that feemed to deftine him for the leader 
of the french nation, again{t the cont: iued ufurpations - 
6 the 
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the executwe government. He has erred in his calculations of fup- 
_ from the turks and arabs. The genius of turks and ababs is not 
o fubje& to our political calculations as that of european nations, It 
is an objec of great curiofity, to know what fuch a genius and hero 
will do in fuch circumftances; what refources he will find in his 
invention, or what refolution from defpair. 

‘The coalition between 


RUSSIA AND THE PORTE 


3s a great novelty in politics, and ftrongly marks an extraordinary 
revolution im the affairs of Europe. ‘The ottoman court appear to 
have perfeéily underftood the views of the dire¢tory; though it en- 
deavoured to obferve 2 neutrality as long as it was poffible. All the 
manifeftoes of the grand:fignior are drawn up with a brevity, pre- 
cifion, juftnefs, dignity, and manly fenfe, that are feldom to be found 
in thofe of the european courts, or the memorials of diplomatifts. 


GREAT-S8SRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The victories obtained over the french at fea, by lord Nelfon and fir 
John Warren, will be great bleffings indeed, both to this nation, and 
to all Europe, if they be the means of obtaining a juft and fafe peace; 
by feizing the prefent occafion to thow a f{pirit of juitice and mode- 
ration, to offer a reftoration of all our conquefts to their right 
owners, on the condition of thofe made by owners being reftored to 
their former independence ; and to call on the french nation, and all 
the governments of Europe, to join the britith government if a 
general plan of the protection of property, and the rights of nae 
tions. 





ERRATU M. 


In our Retrofpe for September laf, in our account of an inven- 
tion of captain Schank, for «a thip of fixty guns,’ read ‘ afhup 
fixty tons.’ 


